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‘* We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth.”"—Dr. Jounson. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Witiiam Juxtius Mick te, the un- 
doubted Author of the Song,— 
“‘ There's nae luck about the House.” 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

5 te the pages of your Miscellany I 
would confide the following cir- 
cumstances, respecting the true author 
of a beautiful ballad, much known, 
and much admired. I do not think 
that it will be needful to enter into 
any prefatory detail, as Mr. Mudford’s 
letter to me, with my reply, and the 
accompanying copy of the song, will 
fully enable your readers to compre- 
hend the cause and the nature of the 
inquiry which has been instituted, 
and which, I rejoice to say, has ter- 
mivated in establishing the claim of 
my much respected friend, Mr. 

Mickle, to his own honours, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Sim. 

Pentonville, April 14, 1810. 





Copy of a Letter from Mr. Mudford 

9 Fhe Rev. John Sim, A.B. 

Sir, 
Tue purport of this letter will, I 
hope, excuse the liberty I take in ad- 
dressing you. 

In your edition of Mr. Mickle's 
works, you have inserted, at p. 121, 
the song of ‘‘ There’s nae luck about 
the house,” as the production of 
Mickle; and you have distinguished 
eight lines as the production of Dr. 
Beattie. There is a curious literary 
fact attached to this song, which can 
be finally settled only by yourself. 

My friend, Mr. Cromek, who has 
lately published a volume of Burns’ 
“ Reliques,” and whose ardour for 
Scottish literature is distinguished, 
had discovered, as he imagined, the 
Vniversat Mag. You. XILLb 


author of this song in a Jean Adams,* 
who died in Glasgow workhouse in 
the year 1765. When he was in 
Scotland last, the circumstance was 
mentioned to him of a Mrs. Fullar- 
ton, a very old lady, now living, who 
remembers to have heard Jean Adams 
recite and sing the song as her own, 
prior to the year 1760. : 
This Jean Adams was a woman of 
some talents, having published+a vo- 
lume of poems; but being rather too 
much elated with authorship, she 
neglected the ordinary duties of life, 
and died in Glasgow workhouse.— 
These facts Mr. Cromek had obtain- 
ed, with considerable trouble; and, 
when he called upon me, and men- 
tioned the circumstance, he was 
greatly surprised when I told him 
that the song was ascribed to Mickle, 
and shewed it him in your edition of 
his works. You will perceive there 


is some mystery in the affair, which 


can be cleared up only by the docu- 
ments on which you ascribe the song 
to Mickle, and those eight lines to 
Beattie. Mrs. Fullarton is. positive 
that she heard this Jean Adams recite 
the song about the year 1760:) in 
fact, Jean died in the year 1765,at 
which time Mickle was only: thirty 
years of age; did he publish or write 
the song within that period ? 

It is a singular circumstance that 
Burns, who was well versed in ‘the 
history of Scottish ballads, says, speak- 
ing of the present song,— 

‘€ This is one of the most beautiful 





* For a further, and highly interesting 
account of this person, the reader is referred 
to.the following work, ( dppendix A. vol.1.), 
which will shortly appear :—‘ Select Scot- 
tish Songs, ancient and medern; with cri- 
tical Observations and biographical Notices. 
By Robert Burns. Edited by R. H. Cro. 
mek, F.A.S, Ed? 
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songs in the Scots or any other lan- 
guage. The two lines, 


And will I see his face again, 
And will I hear him speak, 


as well as the two preceding ones, are 
unequalled almost by any thing I 
ever heard or read: and the lines,— 


The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw, 


are worthy of the first poet. It is 
long to posterior to Ramsay’s days. 
About the year 1771 or 72, it came 
first on the streets as a ballad; and I 
suppose the composition of the song 
was not much anterior to that period.” 
—Reliques, p. 217. 

I cannot help thinking that you 
will feel some pleasure in being able 
to clear up this business: and I hope 
you will excuse this long letter about 
it. I thought the matter too.singular 
to be neglected. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


. Wa. Muprorp. 
Sept. 24, 1809. 
Ru“PLy TO THE ABOVE. 
Dear Sir, 
I am extremely happy to inform you 
that I have been so very fortunate as 
to discover, amon r. Mickle’s pa- 
pers, what I consider as the very first 
sketch of that celebrated song,— 
*« There’s nae luck about the house,” 
a copy of which, verbatim and litera- 
tim, I have enclosed. Besides the 
evident marks of haste and inaccu- 
racy, which I have noticed in the 
margin, you will find the name Colin 
It with a double and a single /; 
the Scottish verb used for must, spelt 
‘first mun, and, in two lines after, 
man; and the verb make first spelt 
twice with the e, and then three times 
without that .Jetter; all these are 
strong proofs of its being the ver 
firstattempt. Other variations, muctl 
for the better, you will find, by com- 
paring the MS. with the song as now 
printed in my edition of Mr. Mickle’s 
poetry. The ballad is, though evi- 
dently written in very great haste, 
thaps the finest specimen of his 
and-writing now extant; from 
which, I think, it must have been 
written in, or before, the year 1760; 
as soon after that period his misfor- 
tunes in trade, and his consequent 
depression of spirits, very much af- 
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fected his hand-writing. All these 
circumstances, oy considered, will, 
I trust, effectually lay to rest the ill. 
founded pretensions of Jean Adam, 
and secure to my worthy friend an 
undisputed title to this very superior 
production. . 


As to my ascription of the eight - 


marked lines to Dr. Beattie, I had the 
most positive assurance of their bein 
his composition from the Rev. Pa. 
trick Davidsen, of Rayne, Aberdeen- 
shire, a gentleman of the first respec. 
tability, who had been a pupil of the 
doctor’s, and this was confirmed by 
every a character with whom I 
conversed, during an excursion which 
I made to the north of Scotland in 
the summer of 1801, so as not to 
leave the least shadow of a doubt upon 
that subject. 

I cannot help adding, that I am 
exceedingly thankful that I have been 
spared, not only to give a correct edi- 
tion of the poetical works of my 
friend, however they may be received 
by the present generation, but also 
to substantiate his right to what Mr. 
Burns calls “one of the most beau- 
tiful songs in the Scots or any ether 
language.” 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


J. Sim. 
Pentonville, April 7, 1810. 


P.S. I forgot to mention another 
strong proof of its being the very first 
attempt, viz. that he was then unde- 
termined as to the number of lines 
which the stanzas should contain, 


To Mr. Mudford. 


The first Sketch of the beautiful Ballad, 
*“* There's nae luck about the house,” 
JSrom the Hand-writing of W. J. 
Mickle, in the Possession of the Rev. 
Mr. Sim. 


There’s uae luck about the house 
There’s nae luck at aw 

There’s little pleasure in the house ° 

, When our gude man’s awa 

And are you sure the news is true 
And do you say he’s weel 

Is this a time to speak of wark 
Ye Jades lay by your Wheel 

Is this a time to spin a thread 
When Collin’s at the door 

Reach my cloak I'll to the quay 
And ses him come ashore 
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And gie to me my bigonet 
My Bishop’s sattin gown 

For ('m mun tell the Bailie’s* wife 
That Colin’s in the town 

My Turkey slippers man gae on 
My stockings pearly blue 

‘Tis aw to pleasure my gude man 
For he’s baith leel & true 


Rise Lass and make a clean fire side 
Put on the Mucklet pot 

Gie little Kate her button gown 
And Jockf his Sunday Coat 

And make their shoon as black as slaes 
Their hose as white as snaw 

‘Tis aw to pleasure my gude man§ 
For he’s ben lang awa 

There's twa fat hens upo the coop 
Been fed this month and mair 

Mak hast & thraw their tiecks about 
That Colin weel may fare 


And mak the Table neat & trim 
Let every thing be braw 

For who kens how Colin far‘d]| 
When he’s beenG far awa 


Sae true his heart,** sae smooth his speech 
His breath like cauler air 

His very foot has music in’t 
As he comes up the stair 


And shall I see his face again 
And shall ] hear him speak 

I'm down right giddy wi’ the thought 
in troth I'm like to greet 

If Colin’s weel,t + and weel content 
I hae nae mair to crave 

And gin | live to mak him sae 
I'm blest above the lave 


And shall I see his face again &c 
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Ist, “‘ The deputies of the senate 
laying the consular purple at-the feet 
of Cincinnatus,”-—2d, ‘‘ The Rapé of 
the Sabines."—3d, ‘* The heroic deed 
of Mutius Scaevola.”—4th, “‘ The con- 
tinence of Scipio.” The pillars are 
executed in the Egyptian taste, and 
are formed of black granite. 


83. A Roman Orator, called Ger- 
manicus.—Hitherto this fine figure 
has been denominated that of Germa- 
nicus, the son of Drusus, and of An- 
tonia, the niece of Augustus. The 
form of the hair certainly indicates 
that it represents a Roman personage, 
but it cannot be the prince just 
named, of whom it is by no means a 
just representation in point of agé;-he 

1aving died. in his 34th year, and the 
features moreover are perfectly dissi- 
milar from those which his medals 
and other authentic, portraits exhibit. 
An attentive examination of the piece 
will demonstrate that a strong analogy 
exists between it and the figure of 
Mercury ; and when we observe the 
— gesture of the right arm, 

e chlamys thrown over the left arm, 
and anciently held by the caduceus in 
the left hand, as well.as the tortoise 
sacred to this god as the inventer of 
the lyre, we are led. to conclude that, 
under the form, and adorned with the 
attribute of the god of eloquence, the 
ingenious artist depicts the features 
of a celebrated Roman ones On 
the scales of the tortoise ar@*imscribed 
the following words, in Greek charac. 


cise and correct Account of ters: KAKOMENED. KAEOMENOTS. 


the Statues, Bas-RELIEFs, and 
Busts, in the Gattery of An- 
tiaurs, Muszum of Naporgow, 
at Paris, 
[ Resumed from p. 192.] 
HALL OF THE ROMANS. 
HE cieling represents ‘‘ Poetry 
and History celebrating the 
achievements of Bellona.” The-sub- 


jects of the four other paintings are, ~ 





* The e in Bailie’s is erased. 

} The capital M erased, and a small m 
inserted. 

t The c in Jock is erased. 

§ This line is a repetition of the nine: 
teenth line. 

|| This line is deficient in measure, 

Interlined he was. 
** The first point in the MS. 
1+ The last poiat in the MS. 


A@HNAIOZLE. MIOIHZEN. From this 
inscription we gather, that the beau- 
ful figure in question is the work of 
Cleomenes, the son of Cleomenes the 
Athenian. ‘This statue has been re- 
moved hither from the gallery of 
Versailles, where Louis xiv laced 
it; it was formerly to be seen at Rome, 
in the Villa Mantalto or Negroni, 


84. Ceres.—This enchanting figure, 
wrought in Parian marble, may justly 
be considered a model af taste, truth, 
and beauty of execution in the dra- 
pery. It is clad in atunie, over which 
is thrown a mantle or a! sper both 
of which are so ingeniously executed, 
fhat the cerds, by which the tunic is 
fastened beneath the bosom, are pers 
ceptible under the mantle. With ree 
ry to the denomination of Ceres, 
2L2 
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bestowed upon this statue, it only 
originates from the circumstance of 
the modern restorer having placed a 
few ears of corn in the lett hand; for, 
im fact, the virginal character of the 
head, and the simplicity of its dress, 
incline us to think that it represents 
the muse Clio, and that a volume for- 
merly occupied the place of the ears 
of corn. ‘This statue comes from the 
museum of the Vatican, where it was 
placed by Clement XIV. It was 
previously deposited at Villa Mattei 
= the Esquiline hill. The head, 

though now detached, is original. 

85. Hadrian.—This bronze bust 
represents Hadrian, the adopted son 
and successor of Trajan. The:bosom 
is naked, after the manner of heroic 
statues, the costume of which this 
prince has repeatedly imitated in his 
medals, where he sometimes dubs 
himself with the designation of Olym- 
me after the example of Jupiter.— 

his bust of larger than natural pro- 
portions, and entirely antique, as well 
as its base, is brought from the library 
of Saint Mark, at Venice. Itis neatly 
inodelled. 

86. Antinus as Aristeus.—A sta- 
tue. The subjects of Hadrian ex- 
hausted invention in varying and mul- 
tiplying the honours which that em- 
peror gloried in rendering to the me- 
mory of his'faveurite. Hitherto the 
different medals and pieces of sculp- 
ture have presented Antinus to us 
under the forms of Apollo, Bacchus, 
Mercury, Osiris, and Harpocrates ; 
but this statue may be regarded as 
unique, since it alone represents him 
as Aristeeus. This demi-god of Thes- 
salya presided, in an especial manner, 
over the culture of the olive, and the 
tending of bees and sheep. It is in 
order to bestow a correspondent ¢cha- 
racter upon him, that the Thessalian 
hat covers the head of Antinus, that 
he is clad in the tunic of the peasan- 
try, his right shoulder and the arm 
on the same side being quite naked, 
(brachio exerto), and, finally, that he 
is provided with the hoe, and those 
rustic books called perones. ‘The 
arms have been restored on this plan. 
This rare statue, of Parian marble, is 
tastefully conceived, but the execu- 
tion is rather defective. It probabl 
adorned some country-house, or vil- 
Jage chapel. It was brought hither 
from the Chateau de Richelieu. 
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87. A Grecian Hero,—Many an. — 


tique monuments present us with 
the representations of heroes, ong 
foot raised and placed on a rock, ag 
indicative of re The present fis 
gure, being in this attitude, probably 
represents a hero; or possibly, from 
its youthful appearance, the form of 
the hair, and the posture of the liead, 
some may be led to imagine that it 
bears a strong similitude to other 
figures, in which the youth Theseus 
is described as giving marked atten- 
tion to the relation of his mother 
Ethra, who reveals to him the secret 
of his birth. ‘This figure, wrought in 
Parian marble, and in a good state 
of preservation, was brought from 
Greece. 


88. Mars.—This figure, which is 
naked as far as the middle of the 
body, has the lower parts attired in 
the manner of ‘heroic and jmperial 
Statues, It was at the time of resto- 
ring the statue tbat it obtained the 
characteristics of the god Mars, a 
sword being placed in the left hand, 
and an antique head and helmet 
added. ‘The statue is formed of Pen- 
telic marble; the arms and the legs 
are modern, but the pedestal is an- 
tique, and bears the following in- 
scription, which is somewhat eflaced : 
HP***7AH>.. ATALIOY. EELIOL. 
KAI. APMATIOS. EMOIOYN. This 
inscription furnishes us with the 
names of the sculptors, viz. Hera- 
clides, the sun of Agasias, the Ephe- 
sian, and Harmatius, both of whom 
worked upon the marble, yet there is 
not any ancient writer who makes 
mention of either of them. It is 
likely that Agasias, the father of He- 
raclides, was the Agasias of Ephe- 
sus, who produced the celebrated fi- 

ure known under the name of ‘ The 
Fighting Gladiator.’ 


89. Marcus Junius Brutus. This 
head, which is authenticated by dif- 
ferent medals, exhibits the features 
of Marcus Junius Brutus, that stoical 

tricide, who, after stabbing Cesar, 
in full senate, and vainly attempting 
to re-establish the republic, fell in the 
field of battle at Philippi, and yielded 
the palm of victory to Mark Authony. 
This bust, executed in Pentelic mar- 
ble, comes from the museum of 
capitol, at Rome. 
gO. Urania seated.—The muse of 
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astronomy is seated on one of the 
rocks of Mount Parnassus. The two 


feathers, in the form of an egret, 
which adorn. the head, are supposed 
to be those which were plucked from 
the Syrens, when the latter had the 
temerity to set the muses at defiance. 
‘In one hand there is a globe, and in 
the other the radius, the symbols of 
that branch of science, over which the 
muse presides. The tunic without 
sleeves, doubled in the lower part 
only, the rest being transparent,, is 
gracefully clasped upon the right 
shoulder, and tied over the bosom; a 
large pep/um envelopes the lower part 
of the figure, and falls to the feet in 
varied and numerous folds. This 
elegant figure, wrought in Parian 
marble, and very neatly executed, was 
discovered, in 1794, at Tivoli, in a 
place called La Pionella di Cassio, 
which was anciently the country resi- 
dence of Cassina. When found, it 
had neither head nor legs. but was 
restored as Urania, for this reason, 
that seven of the muses were dug out 
of the same mound, and of the two 
that were wanting, Urania was one. 
Indeed, the rock upon which the fi- 
gure rests is extremely characteristic 
of a muse, but the thickness of the 
soles of the sandals incline us to think 
it is the muse Melpomene, rather than 
Urania. The head, although restored 
in modern times, is antique, and al- 
ways belonged to a muse. 

Ot. Lucius Junius Brutus, the El- 
der.—The avenger of Lucretia, the 
destroyer of the tyranny of the Tar- 
quins, the founder of the republic and 
the consular authority, Brutus the 
elder—is represented in this bronze 
bust, which bears a striking resem- 
blance to the medals struck some cen- 
turies after his decease. It was brought 
from the palace of the Conservators 
at Rome. The eyes are incrustated, 
as was customary with the ancients 
in all their bronzé works, and the 
whole head is admirably executed. 
The bust, covered with a toga, is an 
antique; but it is evident that the 
head and bust are not contemporary 
productions, 

92. A Sacrificer.—The head of this 
statue is covered with the toga, and 
the hand displays the libation-vase. 
It is considered a most perfect model 
with regard (o the execution of the 
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drapery, and is an admirable repre- 
sentation of a Roman personage in 
the costume of a sacrificer. It re- 
mained for some time at Venice, in 
the palace of Giustiniani. An Engs 
lish artist having purchased it, and 
carried it to. Rome, in order to its 
restoration, Clement XIV bought it 
for the museum of the Vatican.— 
The antique head has been restored 
in modern times; but the hands aré 
quite modern. 

93. dugustus—He is in an up- 
right posture, and clad in: the toga; 
which is executed very nearly in the 
same style as that described in the 
foregoing article. This statue was the 
companion of No. 92, at Venice. 
The ancient head is a restoration: 
The statue was discovered. near Vel- 
letri, the. native country of Augustus: 

94. A Priestess of Isis, called The 
Festal of the Capitol.—She holds in 
both hands, which are covered with a 
veil, the vase of mysterious water, 
which was usually borne in the 


pompe, or processions of this god-. 


dess, ceremonies which, at the epoch 
of the second century, were cele. 
brated throughout the Roman empire, 
This statue was formerly to be seen 
at the villa d’Este at Tivoli, whence 
it was removed to the museum of the 
capitol, by order of Benedict XIV, 
The ancient head has been restoted. 
95. 4 Roman Matron.—The man- 
tle or palla is attached to the head of 
the figure, and falls gracefully down 
as far as the knees; the remainder of 
the costume is nearly similar, in every 
respect, to that of the goddess of chas- 
tity. The head presents a fine por- 
trait; and, if we may judge by the 
form of the -head-dress, the work was 
produced about the end of the second 
century. ‘This figure, wrought in 
Grecian marble, was found, towards 
the middle of the last century, at 
Bengazi, in the gulf of Sydra, to the 
eastward of Tripoli. It was brought 
into France, and placed in the gallery 
of Versailles, whence it was removed 
to its present situation. It is oné of 
the best preserved antiques that have 
hitherto been discovered, and the dra- 
ery is executed with uncommon 
taste and skill. 
96. A Wounded Warrior, called 
The Dying Gladiator.—The short and 
bristling hair, the mustaches, the pro- 
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file of the nose, and the form of the 

ebrows, as well as the sort of collar 
Auvguia) which is fastened round the 
neck, concur in denoting this to be 
the figure of some barbarous warrior, 
(possibly a Gaul or a German), mor- 
tally wounded, and undauntedly ex- 
piring on a field of battle, strewn 
with arms and warlike implements. 
The vulgar opinion of this statue 
being a representation of a dying gla- 
diator, is absolutely unfounded, and 
is positively controverted by the total 
want of conformity between the piece 
under consideration and the authen- 
ticated descriptions of gladiators that 
have been handed down to us. This 
statue is brought from the museum 
of the Vatican, where it was placed by 
Clement XII. It was formerly at 
the villa Ludovisi, where a group on 
a similar subject is preserved, and er- 

oneously denominated Arria and 

cetus. It is probable that the two 
pieces of sculpture anciently adorned 
the triumphal monument of some 
Roman victor, such as Czsar, Ger- 
manicus, &c. The right arm of the 
figure and part of the plinth were re- 
stored in the sixteenth century. 

97- Vestal or Matron.—The head 
of this figure, and the altar which ac- 
companies it, being modern, there is 
some reason to doubt that it repre- 
gents a vestal ; it possibly was the por- 
trait of a matron, attired in the man- 
ner of No. 95. This statue of Parian 


marble is brought from the gallery of 


Versailles. 

98. Antinus, called Antinus of the 
Capitol.—Antinus, that youthful and 
amiable Bithynian, to whose memory 
gratitude induced Hadrian to raise 
such numberless monuments, is re- 
presented in this production as having 
scarcely attained the age of puberty. 
His attitude and the fall of his bair 


strongly remind us of the figures of 


Mercury, and it is not unlikely that 
the right-hand formerly held the ca- 
duceus. Notwithstanding the ten- 
derness of his years, we can readily 
discover in his countenance, and by 
the declining posture of his head, the 
melancholy gravity by which all his 
rtraits are distinguished, and which 
1as caused this verse of Virgil to be, 
not unaptly, applied to him, 
Sed frons lata parum, et dejecto lumina 
vultu. 
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This beautiful figure, wrought jy 
marble of Luni, comes from the mu. 
seum of the capitol, whither it was 
removed out of the collection of Car. 
dinal Albani. The left hand and the 
left leg are modern. 


99. Venus at the Bath.—Poly. 
chames, a Grecian sculptor, is known 
to have executed a Venus at the bath, 
which was to be seen at Rome in the 
time of Pliny; the conformity of the 
subject handled in this figure leads us 
to conjecture that it is an ancient copy 
of that original. ‘This elegant figure, 
wrought in Parian marble, comes 
from the ancient Hall of Antiques, at 
the Louvre. 


100. A Faun, styled The Stained 
Faun.—A bust. Ancient sculpture 
does not present us with a more plea 
sing or a more neatly executed piece 
than the bust of this young laughing 
faun, known among artists under the 
name of the stained faun. This de. 
signation is owing to a slight metallic 
stain which appears on the cheek and 
right shoulder of the figure. In this 
surprising production, an admirable 
degree of correctness and the highest 
possible finish are combined with the 
softest touch imaginable, and an un- 
commonly happy turn of expression. 
The éars of the faun are pointed, the 
hair short, and a nipple, similar to 


that of the goat, appears on the neck: 


just beneath the chin. This bust, 
formed of statuary marble, distin- 
guished for the fineness of its grain 
is somewhat smaller than nature. It 
was long the theme of admiration at 
Rome, among the antiques of Villa 
Albani. 


101. Bacchus.—A bust. The Bac- 
chanalian diadem and the beauty of 


the features cause the son of Semele - 


to be instantly recognised in this fine 
head. All the graces of youth beam 
from his enchanting physiognomy. 
The head-dress consists of a skin. 
We know not whether this repre- 
sents the skin of an elephant appro- 
priate to the conqueror of India, the 
skin of a fish suited to the guest of 
Tethys, or that of a ram which fre- 
oo aderns the head of a God, 

igned to be the son of Jupiter Ham- 
mon. The mutilation of this part of 
the work, however, precludes the so~ 
lution of the problem and, on this’ 
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gecount, no restoration has hitherto 
been attempted. 

102. A faun.—A bust in bronze. 
The head and the hair of this faun 
are executed with equal taste and in- 
genuity. It is one of the finest bronze 
works that antiquity has handed down 
tous. It was placed in the gallery of 
Villa Albani. ( ‘ 

103. A young Man with a Dia- 
dem.—A bust in bronze. Heads very 
similar to the present are to be seen’ 
onthe medals of the Kings of Mace- 
don. It may possibly be a represen- 
tation of Mercury, not being very dis- 
similar from the piece described un- 
der No. 80. The band, which en- 
circles his short hair, was an orna- 
ment generally assumed by victorious 
wrestlers; and the God alluded to is 
feigned to have been the inventor of 
gymnastic exercises. This bust was 
formerly deposited in Villa Albani. 
It was attributed to one of the Pto- 
lemys. - 

104. 4 Roman Damsel.—This ele- 

.gant statue appears to present the 
portrait of a damsel, with the costume 
and head-dress which were in use in 
the prosperous days of the Roman 
empire. The drapery is very inge- 
niously managed, and the head must 
certainly be the likeness of some par- 
ticular personage. It was probably 
placed in some temple as a votive 
image, or e 9 adorned the pater- 
nal mansion of her whom it was 
meant to represent. 

105. Tiberius. —A statue. He is 
clad in the Roman toga, and in his 
left hand he holds the sceptre or 
Scipio of the emperors and victors. 
The execution of the drapery is ad- 
mirable in point of taste, ingenuity, 
and boldness. ‘This statue comes 
from the Vatican. It was dug up in 
the island of Capri, the favourite re- 
treat of the successor of Augustus. 
The head, which bears a strong re- 
semblance to the best authenticated 
portraits of Tiberius, is antique, al- 
though it is but a substitute for the 
original head, which, in all probabi- 
lity, was not superior to the present 
In justness of expression or in neat- 
hess of execution. 

106. Septimus Severus.—This fine 
bust, habited in the same manner as 
that described under No, 34, sur- 


Statues, Busts, Sc. in the Gallery of Antiqués, Paris. 


passes the latter, both by the merit of that great but ill-fated general.— 
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its workmanship and the fine state of 
preservation in which it is. 


107. Fragment of a Statue of Her- 
cules, called The Trunk of Belvedere. 
The remains of this admirable statue, 
which is in a sedentary posture, al- 
though deprived of the arms, legs, 
and head, seem to be those of a repre- 
sentation of the son of Jupiter and 
Alemena, at the moment of his re- 
ceiving. the gift of immortality on 
Mount Oeta. The lion’s skin flun 
upon the rock wherein he is seated, 
and the muscularity of the limbs leave 
no room to doubt with respect to the 
subject of the performance. It is ob- 
servable, that the sculptor has not 
described a single vein in the person 
of the hero, although he is not repre- 
sented in the flower of youth, while 
his prominent muscles seem to ex- 
clude that rotundity of form which 
alone admits of the suppression of 
veins. Winckelmann is of opinion 
that this omission is designed to imply 
the apotheosis of Hercules, recently 
changed into a god on Mount Oeta. 
When this incomparable fragment is 
attentively examined, it will be dis- 
covered, by several indications, that 
the figure of Alcides, in conjunction 
with another formerly situated on its 
left side, constituted a group. The 
fable ot Hercules’ apotheosis recals to 
our mind Hebe the goddess of youth, 
whom the new god espoused upon 
the occasion. Mr. Flaxman, a cele- 
brated and ingenious sculptor of the 
English school, has attempted to re- 
store a copy of the trunk in confer- 
mity to this idea, and his attempt has 
been crowned with complete success. 
This piece of sculpture, wrought in 
Pentelic marble, presents us with the 
following Greek inscription, engraven 
uponthe rock: ATIOAAWNIOZ, NEZ- 
TOPOL. AOHNAIOZ‘. EMOIEI. ‘That 
is to say, ‘* Apollonius, the son of 
Nestor the Athenian, made it.” The 
form of the yw carries it back to the 
latter period of the Roman republic ; 
and if it be true, as it is asserted, that 
this precious fragment was dug up at 
Rome, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, near the theatre of Pompey, 
(now called Campo di Fiore), it ap- 
pears most probable, that the Athe- 
nian artist flourished in the time of 
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Julius II had this piece of marble 
placed in the garden of the Vatican, 
together with the Apollo and Lao- 
coon. It long furnished matter for 
study to those great men, to whom 
we are indebted for the rapid advance 
of the arts, such as Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, the Caracci, &c. Among 
artists this fragment is, invariably, de- 
nominated the Trunk of Belvedere; 
and there does not exist a single 
piece of antique sculpture that is exe- 
cuted in a more magnificent style. 


[Lo be resumed in our neat.) 





OsseERvaATions on the ITALIAN LAn- 
GuacGeE. By the Rev. Joseru 
Townsenp, M.A. Author of Tra- 
vels in Spain. 

Sir, 


N some former occasions I have 

, sent you such observations as 
occurred to me on the German and 
the Spanish Janguages. I now venture 
to communicate similar observations 
on the Italian. 

A general knowledge of languages 
and of the laws in conformity to 
which their mutations have been re- 
gulated, is a firm foundation for ra- 
tional etymology, and the most effec- 
tual means of detecting the vanity of 
such vague conjectures as have fre- 
quently disgraced the works of learn- 
ed men, and exposed a valuable sci- 
ence to the ridicule of ignorance and 


folly. 

A tenitier acquaintance with these 
laws will facilitate the acquisition of 
new languages, and I will venture to 
say, that any one conversant with 
Latin will learn German, Spanish, 
and Italian, by attention to the rules 
I have established, in less time than 
would be required to attain either of 
these without such aid, Indeed, I 
have known instances of persons, 
who, by these means, have, in a few 
weeks, made such a progress in Spa- 
nish and Italian as to read with plea- 
sure the works of such authors as 
have written in a familiar style. To 
the novice in Italian, I would recom- 
mend Goldoni’s plays, as being both 
elegant and easy. 

‘he languages of France, Italy, and 
Spain are acknowledged to have ori- 
ginated, either directly or indirectly, 
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from the Latin, but perhaps, nay cep. 
tainly, in part from Sanscrit, the im. 
mediate parent of the Latin. The 
classical scholar, therefore, will find 
no difficulty in detecting the radical 
affinity, even where abundant foliage 
conceals it from the vulgar eye, and 
from these languages a student ma 

learn, with ease and certainty, the 
elements of etymology. . Amon 

them the first which commands our 
attention is the Italian, because, al- 
though degenerate, its local situation 
leads us to consider it as most nearly 
related to the Latin. 

When the Goths and Vandals, with 
their rude, unlettered bands, broke in 
upon the seat of the Roman empire, 
they were too few in number to 
change, at once, the language of the 
country by the introduction of their 
own. Yet, in process of time, they 
corrupted it exceedingly. Successive 
hordes ‘arriving from distant regions 
increased this ‘corruption, and even, 
when firmly established in the coun- 
try, when, from war they turned to 
literature and cultivated the arts of 

eace, when, by long residence in 
taly their children felt the influence 
of climate, and, changing their cha- 
racter, became an effeminate degene- 
rate racé; their language submitted 
to the same mutation, and therefore 
bears a striking resemblance to the 
people, by whom it is spoken, being 
easy, elegant, harmonious in the ex- 
treme, but destitute of nerve. 

In my observations on the Italian, 
I shall notice only those expressions 
which apparently differ, whilst they 
essentially agree, with the original 
from which they are derived. 

1. This language, like the English, 
French, and Spanish, assumes the ab- 
lative case of Latin for its nominative. 
This will appear in the subsequent 
examples. Amico a friend, Amore 
love, Antrice anetrix, Latte milk, Luce 
light, Mente mind, Nazione nation, 
Noce nux, &c. &c. : 

2. It rejects aspirates, as in Abitare 
habitare, Amo hamus, Alito halitus, 
Onore honor, Omore humor, Uomo 
homo, Aderire adhzrere, Attrarré at- 
trahere. agin 

3. Like all other languages, it 1s 
fond of abbreviation, Bere bibere, 
Dito digitus, Fo facio, Fare facere, 
Ho habio, Ha habet, Legamic*lega- 
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mine, Lume lumine, Lepre lepore, 
Nome nomine, Torre tollere, Fucina 
ofacina, Rena arena, Tondo rotun- 
dus, Nemico inimicus, Natomi ana- 
tomia, Lesso elixatio, Nero nigro, 
Sverre evellere, Stremo extremitas, 
Strano extraneus, — exponere, 
Spesso spissitudo, Sodare’ solidare. 

4. It claims the privileges univer- 
sally conceded to other languages, and 
considers 6, f, v, p, and a as equiva- 
Jent and commutable. 

Avere habere, Avono eburnus, Bi- 
folco bubulecus, Fava faba, Lavorare 
laborare, Laudevole laudabilis, Nerbo 
nervus, Nuvola nubecula, Orobo er- 
yum, Ove ubi, Rubare rapere, Savio 
sapiens, Severare separare, Sovra su- 

ra, Suvero suber, Tavola tabula, 
rave trabs, Granfo crampus, Gabbia 
cavea, Pinva Pluma, &c. 

5. It considers C, Ch, J, G, Q, X, 
and even D, as commutable. This 
appears in Doge dux, Ago acus, Agro 
acer, Gastigare castigare, Gaglio coa- 
gulum, Gatta catus, Gavillare cavil- 
ari, Grata crates, Sugo succus, Suc- 
ciare sugere, Ficcare figere, Giacere 
jacere, Giambo jambus, Giogo ju- 
gum, Giovane juvenis, Guidice judex, 
Aguglia aquila, Alcuno aliquis, An- 
tico antiquus, Biceamente oblique, 
Cuoco coquus, Cheto quetus, Chiche 

uinque, Torcere torquere, Giorno 

iurnum, Oggi hodie, Meriggio meri- 
dies, Digiunare jejunare, &c. 

6. It considers D, T, Th, and Z as 
equivalent. 

Amadore amator, Madre mater, 
Ladro latro, Strada strata, Scudo scu- 
tum, Etere zther, Ghitarra cithara, 
Anziano antiquus, Anzi ante, Azione 
actio, Crudezza cruditas, Debolezza 
debilitas, Dolcezza dulcedo, Pigrezza 
pigritia, Pozzo puteus, Prezzo pre- 
tium, Razza radis, Rezza rete, Rozzo 
rudis, Sazio satur, Vizio vitium, &c. 
mf It converts D and T into G and 


Raggiare radiare, Ragione ratio, 
Ciurma turma, Postea poscia, Uscio 
ostium, Scheggia sehidia. 

8. It converts L into I. 

Biasimare blasphemare, Chiamare 
clamare, Chiaro clarus, Chiave clavis, 
Chiova. clavus, Chindere ‘claudere, 
Cinghia cingulum, Dichiarare decla- 
mate, Dichinare declinare, Doppiare 
duplicare, Fiamma flamma, Fiato fla- 
tus, Fiore flos, Fiume flumen, Ghiado 

Oniversan Mag, Vor. XIII. 
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ladius, Ghianda glans, Ghieva gleba, 

ebbia nebula, hio oculus, Pia- 
cere placere, Piaggia plage, Piano 

lanus, Piazza platea, Pioggia pluvia, 
iombo plumbum, Sabbione sabulum, 
Schiaffo Alapa; Vegghia Vigilia. 
g. It converts M into N. : 
Granfo crampus, Nespola mespilus, 
Ninfa nympha; Longia, whence 
comes Join, lumbi; Pronto promp- 
tus. 
10. It converts P into Ch, 

Schiuma, whence our scum, spuma; 
Schiena spina, from which we derive 
our shin. 

11. It converts R into L, and the 
reverse. 

_Albitrio arbitrium, Albore and Al- 
bero arbor, Pelligrino peregrinus, 
Fragella flagellum, Merancolico me- 
Jancholicus, Urilare ululare. 


12. It converts S into C or G. | 
Cifolare sibilare, Cagione occasio. 


13. It converts X into S and J. 

Giusto juxta,-Sasso saxum, Sesso 
sexus, Noja noxa, 

* 14. It converts V into G. 

Golpe vulpis, Pagone pavo, 

15. It converts D into N and R. 

Pernice perdix, Marolla medulla, 
which is thus proved to be the pa- 
rent of marrow. : 

16. It converts N into L. 

Veleno venenum, Palermo panor- 
mus, 

17. It changes, by attraction, the 
preceding consonant into the succeed- 
ing one. 

Assentamento “absentia, Assoluzi- 
one absolutio, Atto actio, Ditto dic- 
tum, Fatto factum, Oggetto objec- 
tum, Frutto fructus, Geitare jactare, 
Gitto jactus, Attare aptare, Cattivo 
captivus, Ottato optatus, Am*irare 
admirare, Ammitto amictus, Dan- 
nare damnare, Porre ponere, Ratto 
raptim, Ruggine rubigine, Setto sep- 
tem, Dimmi dic mihi, Suggetto sub- 
jectus, Stretto strictus, Raggine Ru- 
bigo. 

- 18. It practices transposition. 

Agumento augmentum, Ugna un- 
ginis, —— plangere, Strignere 
stringere, ‘Proppa turba. 

19. It changes the preposition. 

Ancidere occidere, Ancudine in- 
cus, Anche atque, Aspettare expec- 
tare, Assedio obsidio, Assioma axio- 
ma, mane exaltare, Avoltaria adul- 
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teria, Esibire exibere, Esilio exiffam, 
Uscire exire, Uscignnolo sveghere 
and sverre evellere, Scosso excussus, 
Scendere descendere, Scoprire co- 
operire. 
20. It prefixes consonants D. G. 
N.S. 
Dove ubi, Digia jam, Guado va- 
dum, Guaina vagina, Guastare vas- 
tare, Giglio lilium, Nocaolo os, Na- 
sallo asellus, Nabisso abysus, Sver- 
nare hibernare, Scadere cadere, Scal- 
dare calere. 

21. It inserts I. 

Fiele fel, Fiera fera, Lieve levis, 
Tiepido tepidus. 

22. It inserts G. before L. and 


Doglia doler, Doglio dolium, Egli 
ille, Famiglia familia, Miglio miliare, 
Vaglia valor, Foglio folium, Pigliare 
pilare, Togliere tollere, Bagno bal- 
neum, Stagno stannum, Cagna canis, 
Ghignare cachinnari, Bologna bo- 
nonia. 

23. It rejects prepositions. 

Scuro obscurus, &c. 

24. It combines its most licentious 
changes. 

Nibbio milvus. Here we have N. 
for M. then b. for v. i, inserted, and 
finally, L. by atttractiou, converted 
into B. Ottalmi aophthalmia, Rugu- 
mare ruminare, Longia lumbi, Nozze 
nuptia, Vipristrello vespertilio, Sug- 

etto subjectus, Scegliere eligere, 
Spiegare explicare. 

The practice particularly noticed in 
No. 3, 4, 5, 6, being of universal ap- 
plication, the knowledge of it will 
serve as a'clue by which to find the 
way through the most intricate mazes 
of language, and facilitate access to 
the most perplexing. 





Reasons for eccrestasticat Im- 


PROPRIATORS augmenting theLiv- }, 


ines of the InFERIOR CLERGY. 
H* Majesty, in his speech to the 


two houses of parliament, hopes 
that they wil] continue the considera- 
tion of the state of the inferior clergy ; 
and adopt such further measures up- 
on the interesting subjeet as may ap- 
pear to be »roper. 

If we consult the pages of history, 
we shall find it an interesting subject 
indeed ; for a very large part of the 
inferior clergy have been always op- 
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pressed by their superiors, ever since 
the establishment of parish churches, 
For the first six or seven centuries 
the diocese was the episcopal district ; 
the bishop and his clergy lived t 


ther at the cathedral church, and the 


tithes and the oblations were al} 
brought into one common stock, for 
the support of the bishop, the pres- 
byters, and the deacons, and for varj- 
ous other purposes. This was before 
the division of counties into parishes, 
as they are at present. At that time 
the people of the whole diocese came 
to the cathedral church, and espe- 
cially at their — festivals, to dis. 
= their religious duties; but it 
was frequently found necessary, upon 
particular occasions, for the bishops 
to send presbyters to the most distant 
parts of the diocese, as dispensers of 
the word, and to administer the sa- 
craments, but they returned again to 
their cathedral church, after they had 
been through their circuit. 

This method of visiting the cathe- 
drals on the high festivals was similar 
to that of the Jews going to worship 
in their temple ; but it was, in time, 
a burden they found too heavy to 
bear. This pointed out the necessity 
of building parish churches ; but it 
cannot be ascribed to any particular 
body of men, nor to any age, for the, 
churches were very thinly scattered 
in the time of our Saxon ancestors, 

Sometimes the kings, in their coun- 
try villas, would build-churches for 
the use of themselves and their suites ; 
sometimes the bishops might erect 
churches near their palaces ; and fre- 
quently the wealthy barons would do 
the same, near the baronial ‘houses, 
for their families and their tenants, 
when they camé to court to'do suit 
and service, It was this which gave 
the primary title to the patronage of 
ymen, 

But this designation of parish 
churches did not break in upon. the 
rights of the bishops, either in respect 
of spirituals or temporals, for they 
still retained the cure of souls withio 
their diocese, and a title to all the ec- 
clesiastical revenue; and it was by 
their consent that priests were or- 
dained as assistants to the diocesan 
and his clergy at the cathedral church. 
But no subordinate priest could re- 
side nor officiate in any church, up 
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delegated by the bishop. He had the 
same right and respect paid to him as 
by feudal custom were due to the 
lord of a barony by his tenants and 
yassals. ‘The priest, at his admission, 
was obliged to swear fidelity to him, 
and he was liable to be cited to his 
court to give an account of his office 
and of his possessions, and to make a 
return of some part of the parochial 
profits to the bishop, for the security 
of the rest; and, upon the death of 
the incumbent, the disposal of the 
charch returned to the bishop again. 

There were many other forms and 
customs of dependency and subjec- 
tion, which the parochial clergy were 
accountable to the diocesan: but art- 
ful men were continually contriving 
innovations for diverting the tithes 
and oblations from the immediate 
use of the clergy, which wag soon 
found to oppress the seculars very 
much, till Baward the Second gave 
the full power of judging in the case 
of pensions to the bishops. 

The monastic orders, finding them- 
-selves restrained in their power by this 
step, invented the art of appropriating 
churches as a check, which proved a 
severe burden to the secular clergy. 
The appropriating churches to reli- 
gious societies, or the giving them to 
the monks as their absolute property, 
and for their own use, was introduced 
by the Normans, and the bishops 
very soon increased the pensions the 
clergy were to pay, and at the same 
time they withdrew their stipends ; 
and, by an indulgence from the pope, 
they made the inferior clergy account- 
able either to the bishop, or a prior, 
orn abbot, for all their profits. 

he seculars adopted all the artful 

schemes of the collegiate bodies, and 
they considered it as lawful for them 
to have their donations converted to 
theif own use, as it was for the regu- 
lars. The bishops also endeavoured, 
and sometimes persuaded, the patrons 
of churches in their neighbourhood 
to offer up advowsons on their altar ; 
to increase the number of their pre- 
bendaries ; or to augment ‘the ‘portion 
of their dean, or some principal digni- 
tary ; or to find lights for their altars ; 
or to support the table of the bishop ; 
or any other thing which could con- 
tribute to the grandeur of their cathe- 
@ral church, 
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The practice of appropriating pa- 
rish churches was soon extended to 
all bodies corporate, to secular col- 
leges, to choristers, military orders, 
to lay-hospitals, to guilds and fran- 
chises, and even to nunneries, by 
soliciting the pope, and paying him 
his price for the indulgence. From 
corporations aggregate, this practice 
was extended to single persons, to 
chanters, treasurers, chancellors, and 
— priests, who, in rich and popu- 
ous places, sometimes obtained a 
vicarage endowed; but the, rectory 
they appropriated to themselves and 
their heirs for ever. 

The situation of vicars holding 
vicarages ander impropriators, either 
aggregate or sole, necessarily grew 
more burdensome by the innovations 
which time ‘had introduced: it was 
therefore thought necessary, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, to pre- 
vent the evils increasing ; and he sent 
a Jetter to the bishops, who held 
tithes appropriated for them and their 
successors, to augment the poor vicar- 
ages: the substance of the letteris as 
follows : 

** Our will is, that forthwith pro» 
vision be made for the augmentation 
of all such vicarages and cures, where 
the tithes and profits are appropriated 
to you’ and your successoys, in such 
manner, that they who immediately 
attend upon the performance of mi- 
nisterial offices in every parish may 
have a competent portion out of every 
rectory impropriate in your see; and 
to this end our farther will is, that 
no lease be granted of any rectory or 
parsonage belonging to your see, un- 
til you shall provide that the respec- 
tive vicarages or curates, where there 
are no vicarages endowed, have so 
much revenue in glebe, tithes, or 
other advantages, as will commonly 
amount to one hundred pounds or to 
eighty pounds a year, or more if it 
wiil bear it, and in good form of law 
settle it upon them and their succes- 
sors. here the rectories are of 
smal] value, and cannot admit of such 
proportions to the vicars and curates, 
our will is; that one half of the profits 
of such rectory is reserved for the 
maintenance of the vicar or cue 
rate, as is agreeable to the said proe 
portions, And our further will is, 
that Pp do apply your authority and 
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the power which by law belongeth 
to you as ordinary for the augmenta- 
tion of vicarages and stipends of cu- 
rates ; and that you do, with due di- 
ligence, proceed in proper form of 
law, for raising and establishing con- 
venient maintenance for those who 
attend holy duties in parish churches. 

‘* {t any prebendary in any church 
(the corps of whose prebend consists 
in tithes) shall not observe these our 
commands, then we require you, or 
the dean of the church, to use all due 
means in law, where you or he have 
power to compel them, or that you 
report to the bishop of the diocese 
where the said corps do lie, that he 
may interpose his authority for fulfil- 
ling this our order ; or if any dean, or 
dean end chapter, or any who holdeth 
any dignitary or prebend in the ca- 
thedral church, and do not observe 
these our commands, that you cail 
them before you, and see this our will 
obeyed.” 

In consequence of the foregoing 
letter, several augmentations were 
mate ; but it is evident that the de- 
sign of the king was not confined to 
his own time, but that he designed 
the same persons aggregate, or sole, 
should continue to make augmenta- 
tions in future, for the statute of the 
27th Charles I. c. S, was intended 
to confirm and perpetuate the aug- 
mentations so to be made. 

That this was the intention is plain, 
by the words ot the act, which says, 
‘« Therefore every augmentation 
granted, or intended to be granted, 
or shall at any time hereafter be 
granted, reserved, cr made payable, 
to any vicar, or curate, or reserved by 
way of increase of rent to the lessor, 


and intended to be for the benefit of 


such vicar or curate, by any arch- 
bishop, bishop, dean, provost, dean 
and chapter, archdeacon, prebendary, 
or any other ecclesiastical person 
whatsoever, making the said reserva- 
tion, shall contimme and remain, as 
well during the continuance of the 
term in whose hands the said rectory 
shall be, and the same shall for ever 
hereafter be for the use of the said 
vicars and curates, or their successors.” 

Though the legislature has taken 
care to confirm and secure all aug- 
mentations made by ecclesiastical 
impropriators for the use of vicars 
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and curates, yet, if we except Arch: 
bishopJuxton, the Bishops of Roches. 
ter and Winchester, at the Restora. 
tion, we shal] find but few ecclesiastj. 
cal coporations, either aggregate or 
sole, which have followed their exam. 
ple: and it might be worth an en- 
quiry, whether the ancient stipends 
reserved for the vicars of parochial 
churches at the Reformation were in- 
cluded in Juxton’s augmentations? 
or whether they are not still payable 
to them ? 

Time has sufficiently proved that 
the giving impropriators permission 
to augment the stipends of vicars and 
curates, by reserved rents, or by any 
other method, will never answer any 
salutary purpose, and that it is neces- 
sary to pass an act of parliament with 
compulsory clauses for a more equal 
division of the profits of impropria- 
tions: for, at present, the corporate 
bodies fatten at their easé in their 
prebendal stalls, while the vicars, 
who work in the yineyard, starve 
upon their scanty pittance. 

Archbishop Secker gave some smal] 
relief, by discharging the vicars of 
the land tax as the leases fell in; but 
notwithstanding the advance of the 
incomes of archbishops and bishops, 
of deans and prebendaries, their 
vicars and perpetual curates have re- 
mained stationary for many years, 
though bent down with the load of 
the property and other taxes, and are 
sinking under their burden. Surely, 
rich impropriations of two thousand 
pounds a year rhight afford a suffici- 
ent stipend te maintain a perpetual 
curate, without diminishing the duty, 
in large and populous parishes, to 
enable them to inn, by taking another 
curacy. 

It might be deemed presumption 
in an individual to point out any me- 
thod for relieving the distresses of the 
inferior clergy; but, if our legis- 
lators were to attend to the letter of 
Charles the Second to his bishops, 
they might, perhaps, see the neces- 
sity of enacting, that, as leases expire, 
a competent portion out of every rich 
rectory impropriate should be reserved 
for stich as immediately attend to the 

erformance of ministerial offices. 
The proportion of one third» would 
remove the distresses of many vicats 
and curates, 
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To'the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


NAMELESS. correspondent in 
your Number for February last, 

has chosen to reply to my remarks 
on his notions of Mr. Malthus’s doc- 
trineof population, which, itisevident, 
he does not comprehend I will once 
more aiempt to put him right, and 
if I tad it is not my fault—if I suc- 
ceed it will give me pleasure. My 
last letter was not written angrily, 
though perhaps warmly, for men who 
feel strongly are apt te be warm 
when others do not enter into their 
feelings or ideas; it was under that 
impression only that I spoke, and ac- 
cused your correspondent too hastily, 
of having wilfully misrepresented Mr. 
Malthus’s doctrine; he, in return, 
accuses me of being a warm and en- 
thusiastic admirer of systems, in 
which he is most widely mistaken ; 
no man has sought for truth more at 
large than J have, nor more gene- 
rally mistrusted systems, for I have 
long been convinced that all systems 
are and must be in some degree erro- 
neous. Your correspondent seems 
to be 2 good natured sort of a man, 
and I have no disposition to quarrel 
with him, but shall, at any time, be 
happy to take a morning's ride with 
him on my scribbling poney, with- 
out any unfair attempt to cross, or 
ostle, or throw him from his literary 
egasus. ‘The grandand radical error 
which he and all the opposers of Mr. 
Malthus, labour under, is in not see- 
ing, that because population is not 
carried to its utmost extent, it is not 
constantiy a upon the means 
of subsisience, r. Malthus’s ratios 
are as much adapted to decrepit, cor- 
rupt, and wern- out kingdoms, as they 
are to the new, healthy, and vigorous 
eet of America and New 
olland. The operation of the prin- 
ciple is increasing and invariable. 
The proportion between the increase 
of population, and the means of sub- 
sistence is, in:all countries, nearly the 
same, and therefore there will, in all 
countries, be the same necessity for 
vice and misery, or some other check, 
to keep the balance even. This is an 
evil inherent in the nature of things, 
which neither the wisdorn of philoso- 
phers, nor the honesty of statesmen, 
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can ever eradicate, though they may 
do much to diminish its destructive 
tendency ;—the fact is not only capa- 
ble of demonstration, but impossible 
to be refuted either by logic or me- 
my and with this persuasion I 
take my leave of. voi correspondent 
without much probability of ever 
meeting him again on this ground of 
controversy. 
I remain, &c. 

W. Burpon. 

Hartford, near Morpeth, 
March 24, 1810. 
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Goon after, the ancient gentleman 
. came in, and gave order to bring 
our breakfast dinner (for it was in- 
stead of both, and between the time 
of both; they in that country having 
but two meals a day) which was done 
after the former manner, the Dra- 
mesco still beginning and ending the 
meal with his oraisons. But, after 
dinner, while some of us were rea- 
soning on the absence of Pandeison 
and the four servants, not being able 
to imagine what was become of them, 
we saw him come with them very 
chearfully into the hall, appearing as 
well and sound as ever, which put 
us into no small admiration, consi- 
dering how late it was since we left 
him in that miserable plight. But 
we soon heard him from his own 
mouth acknowledge the wonderful 
skal of the Talcomummi physicians, 
and their wholesome provision, made 
for wounded or sick: so that they 
keep none under their hands above a 
day or two; which great proficiency 
in that faculty, cannot be attained to 
by other people, because no where 
else are found such good simples, 
such sanative drinks, such learned 
treatises, such rare experiments, such 
exquisitecare and diligence, such mo- 
derate and wholesome diet, and per- 
haps such faithful physicians too. 
And then I understood by him, how, 
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at our first entrance, he was taken by 
the two hindmost gentlemen, riding 
on rams, it being unlawful for sick 
strangers to enter the hall, and sud- 
denly laid on a chariot, drawn by six 
he-goats, and carried to a Physician’s 
Lescha, where his servants attended 
him, and in that short time his arm 
was set, and the rents of his face 
closed up to admiration; nay, and 
his very cloaths were so neatly fine- 
drawed that no man living could ever 
discern they had been torn. Which 
kind usage made Pandeison as obsti- 
nately now affirm them good angels, 
as before he would make them ap- 
pear to be imps of Hell. And, in- 
deed, that fall made him stand the 
surer ; for where before he thought 
every bush a murtherer, and every 
breath of wind a flattering traitor, 
considering new the ill consequences 
of such pusillanimous cowardice, he 
bore himself for the future with a far 
more virile and courageous resolute- 
ness. 

But now the ancient gentleman sat 
down amohg us, and bad his three 
sons to discourse with us, about what 
he had ordered; when the youngest 
of them placing himself near Eucomp- 
sus, began this relation :—‘* Worthy 
gentlemen, seeming yourselves young 
and vigorous blades, and being, 
doubt not, well skilled in military 
affairs, you would take it kindly, I 
presume, if we ‘should deliver to 
you, the true manner of our war with 
the Cranes, it being impossible that 
you should be ignorant of our anti- 
pathy. To prevent, therefore, your 
modesty, according to the general, 
my father’s, orders, I shall tell you 
the whole story, that when you talk 
of us to the Europeans, there may be 
no mistake. And first: You must 
know, my father, whom you see, is 
the tallest, the most aged, and has 
been the best experienced man in this 
whole realm of Gerania; when he 
was twenty years old, his first wife, 
my elder brother’s mother, died for 
grief, that one of her sons had been 
slain by the Cranes in a smart skir- 
mish ; after that, the late king Pantalcus 
requested him to marry his daughter, 
which he condescended to (though 
he came of a more honourable race 
from king Porus, his dwarf), and then 
he was created generalissimo ef all 
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the king's forces, lord hospitaller of 
Gerania, and his governor of this 
castle ; to which he no sooner came 
but in revenge of his son’s death, and 
for love of his late wife, he invented 
this most artificial snare, which you 
saw from the high ground, on ‘the 
battlements of our castle. For the 
Cranes being the only causers of fa. 
mine in our land, by reason they are 
so numerous, that they can devour 
the, most plentiful harvest, both by 
eating the seeds before-hand, and 
then picking the ears that. remain: 
My father, to deceive them, hath 
caused earth to be spread over the 
roof, and to be raised into furrows, 
which are purposely full of seeds,-by 
which these creatures, though ver 
wise, being cheated, when they thin 
to fill themselves, and prejudice us, 
not only lose those hopes, but their 
liberty and lives, being made a prey 
to our anger. So that, where other 
lords of castles are scarce able to 
their tribute of one hundred Cranes’ 
heads yearly, my father, though he 
has an immunity from all such taxes, 
as being the Ling’s brother, doth 
freely, by the help of this snare, pre- 
sent him with two thousand heads a 
year. 

‘* Now (not to mention my fa- 
ther’s acts, which are more than any 
history can equal, ‘in respect of his 
stature) every spring time, I and 
my two brothers go mounted, as you 


saw us, with those six captains of 


our horse, and their companies, down 
to the sea side, where the Cranes 
build ; at the first bleating of our goat- 
horses all the old cranes leave their 
nests, and in them their young ones, 
and fly about us with great fury, for 
they are very sensible of our hostile 
intent : then our valour is most con- 
spicuously signalized ; for as they 
will sometimes daringly come on the 
ground, and ‘endeavour, with their 
strength, to push us beside the saddle ; 
some of us have been so bold to throw 
by our weapons, and setting ourselves 
firm to catch hold of their long necks, 
notwithstanding the many wounds ¢ 
their sharp bills, and so wringing their 
heads from their bodies, to put them 
as trophies under our belt, } 
«< And thus my father has often said, 
that day, his young son, was slain 
(for being then but tender, yet veme 
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turous, he separated himself from the 
rest, and having transfixed nine of 
them through with so many darts, 
when all his weapons were gone, he 
was dismounted, and wounded to 
the heart with one of their long and 
sharp bills, (that day, I say, he hath 
said, and all men see eer that 
to comfort his wife for that loss, he 
presented her with five hundred ene- 
mies heads, and three hundred dozen 
of their eggs, all slain and taken with 
his own hands, and my elder bro- 
ther’s. And many such encounters 
we have had, and must have, every 
spring time; but for all this they 
ate so numerous, that in seed-time 
they come in great numbers to spoil 
the husbandman’s hopes and our 
nourishment: there we stand ready, 
both horse and foot, with darts, slings, 
and staves, to assail them with all 
our vigour. ‘They chiefly aim at the 
head and face, but those places we 
have guarded with an helmet of that 
fatal wood Geranophonon; which 
whoever of them touch, are sure to 
die, Now, that these creatures may 
not seem so incousiderable, besides 
the advantage of flying and equalling 
ais in bulk, and far exceeding us when 
mounted in heighth; they are very 
wise and strong, as may be argued by 
that immense way they fly after our 
harvest, which they always expect. 
When they begin their airy voyage, 
they all agree together, and rank 
themselves in the perfect form of an 
oxygonical triangle, something like 
the Roman wedge, the acute cusp 
whereof not resisting, but penetrat- 
ing the air, still widens the gap, and 
quite takes off the force of the oppo- 
site wind, which would else scatter 
and disturb their march. Their 
flight to the sight is very lofiy, the 
king flying foremost, whom’ they 
elect. Tn the rear they place by 
turns, a certain number, who are 
to direct and encourage them with 
their voice, and keep the rest all 
silent. At night time they set a cen- 
tinel, or a corps du guard, holding a 
pw in their claws, which, being 
t loose in sleep, and so falling, 
rouses them again to the watch, and 
makes them ashamed of their supine 
negligence. In the mean time the:rest 
sleep securely, hiding their head under 
the wing, and standing alternately on 





each foot. Their king sees forward 
on their march, and foretells what he 
sees. We have some of them tamed 
in our great tower of Ainodnol, and 
these will wantonly make rounds, 
dancing very pleasantly, though irre- 
gularly. 

*«Tt is known to your men, that 
when they should pass over the sea, 
they wisely choose the streights be- 
tween two promontories, which we 
call Creumethopson and Crambis: by 
which means, when weary, they rest 
themselves. 

** Having passed half way, they 
cast the pebbles from their feet, and 
the sand from their mouths, when 
thay have touched the continent: 
which sand they took, that by their 
silence they might escape the know- 
ledge of those eagles in their way, to 
whose fury’ their sg | would 
else have betrayed them. Fer these, 
and many more of their customs, 
they deserve to be reckoned a flying 
commonwealth; and some of our 
poets have feigned, that because Ju- 
piter (who himself being a Pigmy, 
used to ride on the goat Amalthza) 
had been displeased at the former 
pigmies for their frequent immolation 
of goats, which we now hold sacred ; 
he therefore metamorphosed them 
into cranes, who still will fight with 
our-goats ; and having formerly been 
husbandmen, come now in such 
throngs to require the fruits of their 
ground, and to expel us the country. 

ut, if you please, you may smile at 
the fancy ; I shall only add this, that 
from seed-time to harvest, we fasten 
a thin net-like work on stakes, over 
our ploughed ground, so high, that 
the cranes cannot come to the corn, 
and yet the rain and sunshine is no- 
thing hindered thereby ; on the sides 
ot which expanded sheets, we drive 
close stakes of Geranophonop, which, 
if they endeavour to pass, it kills 
them. And so by our valour and 
wit, we are not only masters of our 
own land, but transmit our empire te 
the people of the air, and without a 
tedious watch, may securely expect a 
full harvest.” 

And here the ancient gentleman, 
lifting up his staff, gave his young 
son a sign to leave off, which he 
readily obeyed, and putting a volume 
into the hand of Eucompsus, which 
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contained his own history, he arose, as their parents have done, by which 


and left his place to be supplied by 
his brother, who was of a long visage, 
straight hair, sanguine complexion, 
rey-eyed, and of a moist palm. He 
ing drawn near me, began the fol- 
lowing discourse : 

- Raton, you having heard 
the original of our laws, of our wars 
and customs, may, I suppose, be fur- 
ther desirous to understand after 
what manner we express our love 
and courtship to the female kind, the 
intrigues of love not being the small- 
est part of a young man’s enquiry. 

** First then, (for I love to be brief 
in talk) where there is a lawful affec- 
tion, it can be no where kept so in- 
violable as with us. Our pretences 
are not long, but after both parties 
are agreed, they must have the con- 
sent of their parents, who seldom 
here die before their children are 
married, which, being obtained, the 
next new moon they are joined ; 
after which they make a feast, invit- 
ing all their friends and relations, 
who, after the fathers and mothers 
of both have given their donation, 
cast every one, according to their abi- 
lity, a certain sum into a box pro- 
vided on purpose, which serves them 
for their portion; so that portions 
among us are never regarded, we 
being naturally more generous than 
your great nations, and not thinking 
fit to esteem the copartner of our 
lives by the parent’s dowry, but ra- 
ther by what nature and virtue hath 
made theirown. As for that filthy 
merchandise of bodies, which you 
call prostitution or whoredom, we 
are utterly unacquainted with, partly 
because the nature of our women Is 
more modest, partly because the 
have all a livelihood without such 
practices, and abhor to gain any 
thing unlawfully ; and partly because 
we have such an esteem of marriage, 

(which would seem vain if other 
ways were suffered) that we count it 
the most honourable state of life, and 
the most dreadful to violate, and 
therefore none are desirous of it, but 
they are free to enjoy it, there being 
no great disparity of faces or fortunes 
among us. We are all naturally 
healthful, strait-bodied, honest, and 
generous, affable and religious, and 
all obliged.to profess the same trades 





they attain mose skill and more 
tiches. nly, if they have many 
sons besides the eldest, some -are 
bred up for the increase of the militia 
some for the Lescha of the Taleo. 
mummi (for the awe sons succeed 
them in the Dramesco’s Lescha) 
where they either practice physic or 
Jaw, or are singers in the temples, or 
secretaries of Jearned men, or coun. 
sellors to the king; and nothing iy 
ever wanting to them for the attain. 
ment of these things, for the Leschas 
are maintained at the king's charge, 
and every science is able to sustain 
its followers. 

«« T might tell you of our more 
court-like way of winning the ladies 
hearts, of their beauty, sweet nature, 
modesty, and affability ; how silent, 
cleanly, industrious, and loving, our 
wives are; how devout, sober, and 
grave our matrons: how lovely, in- 
genious, and chaste our virgins; so 
that these three hundred years have 
given us no example of any known 
whore, dishonest wife, or immodest 
widow ; and so indeed it is with the 
men too; only one Trebor Nostaw, 
one of the Talcomummi, was lately 
found guilty of conveying away some 
goods and monies from their Lescha, 
and deceiving a faithful friend who 
trusted in him; for which last fact 
chiefly he was first disgracefully ex- 
pelled the Lescha, and afterwards stig- 
matised in the forehead with this mark, 
IH. by which hebeing known to have 
proved a false friend, is befriended by 
none, but cast out to live as he can, 
or die as he deserves : and such pu- 
nishments are the greatest we ever 
yet used in our nation, because- there 
are so few delinquents, and because 
the shame and misery may be more 
exemplary. But 1 cannot so soon 
pass by friendship, it being a virtue 
so honourable with us, and especially 
so pleasing to myself; and it is a 
common proverb with us, virtue and 
friendship are the twins of God. At 
this time I have a friend called Mah- 
deen, in the Lescha of Dramesco, 80 
sober and virtuous, so prudent and 
ingenious, so notable for his univer- 
sal knowledge and remarkable piety, 
that the hope and expectation of all 
pitch on hica for the future ornament 
of our church, and support of the 
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kingdom, by his justice and prudence ; 
and notwithstanding our great dis- 
tance, he sends me notice of his af- 
fairs, and I commit all my concerns 
that lie that way to his hands, not 
doubting of his fidelity and discre- 
tion. ‘ 

I remember a witty distich he 
shewed me on our new contracted 
amity. 

"Autos pey xpovev old ore nyaetion rAaBe 

’ ny 
"H Quring aires Ot x¢pivD- Sx cide TeARUT HY. 
] know the time, wherein our love 
First mutually did bend ; 
But time himself shall never prove 
So wise, to know its end. 
Which I requited with this, 
"He ov jos 1h, od pacglug@- iS: oeAnyn 
"Hyertgns Qircenl® ems wAsov & DaseSw. 
O sun, thou glorious prince of day, 
And moon, thou queen of night, 
The rays our friendshi; shall display, 

Shall last as long as yours, and full as 

bright. 

*« The thoughts of this his friend- 
ship and known constancy, are now 
the chief solace [ delight in, and his 
memory is the most precious and 

raphical effigies of virtue, that I can 

ar about me: so that though such 
an affectionate intimacy is here very 
usual; yet I dare athirm, that of 
Mahdeen and Senrab, which is my 
name, to be the most deficated and 
sincere.” 

** And here again the ancient gen- 
tleman, lifting up his staff, put him 
in mind of concluding his discourse, 
and giving place to the eldest brother, 
who spoke in this manner : 

“ Worthy sirs, having your minds 
prepossessed with the knowledge of 
what is most memorable with us, ex- 
cept what I am going to tell you; I 
think, yourselves being put to it, 
could not imagine any thing unde- 
clared of more importance than court 
Matters. Of them, therefore, I shall 
briefly inform you. Our presént go- 
vernment has been, ever since we 
knew civility, monarchical, the most 
natural and the best kind of govern- 
ment: but to omit the stories of our 
former kings, which though notable 
enough, are unfit for this time, I shall 
only give you an account of the pre- 
sent king. You have heard, I sup- 
Universa Mac. Vot. XIU. 


ose, by the Drameseo, that our 
ingdom of Gerania contains but four 
rovinces, Gadozalia, Homeria, Ca- 
ingi, and Elysiana; the metropolis 
of Gadozalia is called Ainodnol, the 
most large, rich, and populous city of 
the whole Pygmean kingdom ; here 
our king keeps his court, here is the 
centre of all the gentry and nobility, 
and here flourishes the practice of all 
arts and sciences, which are highly 
esteemed and cherished by the king, 
whose name is Sulorac, son to Pan- 
talcus the late king, the manner of 
whose death was too barbarous to be 
told to any stranger, but the actions 
and, virtues of his life have already 
swoln many volumes. He bears in 
his coat the arms of each province 
quartered, a lion passant in chief, an 
open book, whereon is written 
O:zpohpey, a fish, anda tree, the sups 

riers are. a goat and a ram, the 
orns or, on the crest a crane’s head 
erased, and on that four crowns, 
This king keeps the most royal courg 
of any monarch, though he maia- 
tains neither life-guard nor armed 
men, because our court is a3 content 
and humble as the country, and the 
king himself hath protested he fears 
nothing vice and flattery. In apparel, 
I confess, they are almost extrava- 
gant, for they think men may law- 
ully deck themselves with what 
their country yields; ’tis to be feared 
they think themselves better than 
others because finer; but in drink 
and amorous desires they keep sucha 
moderation, as if they were rather 
nymphs of Diana than courtiers of a 
king. And this proceeds from a vir- 
tuous restraint, not from a Janguish- 
ing impotency. So that they cau 
practice love here, and please the la- 
dies as well as the most. passionate 
European amoretto, but detest to 
abuse their bodies where the scrip- 
ture will not permit. For taxes, we 
are wholly unacquainted with them, 
because our king is not forced, like 
others, to desire a supply, the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, by the peo- 
ple’s persuasion, always filling the 
exchequer by their voluntary dona- 
tions, not doubting of the wisdom of 
the king and council in disposing 
of it. But yet, for the benefit of the 


nation, it hath been a custom of our 


kings to impose on all the governors 
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of castles the tribute of an hundred 
cranes heads yearly, which they duly 
pay every spring time. There are 
now belonging to the king’s house- 
hold a Dramesco, a poet, a philoso- 
pher, a physician, and a painter, with 
whose talk and works he is used to 
relax his mind from the cares of em- 
pire. He is a just, wise, ternperate, 
and a valiant prince, most generous 
in his Jargesses, and mild in his pu- 
nishments; he sends yearly td the 
heads of each Lescha, to render him 
the names of those who are eminent 
in any faculty, with their age, stand- 
ing, and behaviour; and as he sees 
in his wisdom, he provides for them 
rewards according to their desert, 
which must needs be a great encou- 
ragement to young learners. He 
hath lately, to his eternal renown, 
instituted an order called the Royal 
Lescha, for the increase and propaga- 
tion of experimental knowledge, by 
whose industry philosophy hath been 
more promoted within these ten 
years than in an hundred years before. 
And indeed, there is no such progress 
made in any parts of the world as 
here in learning and piety; for it is 
an epidemica] disposition we all have 
not to shun our Jabour that will pro- 
duce good, nor to embrace any plea- 
sure that is evil; because if any good 
thing is done with labour, the labour 
soon passeth away, but the good re- 
mains ; and if any evil is done with 

leasure, the pleasure soon vanisheth, 

ut the evil sticks behind.” 


[{ To Le continued.]} 
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Baron Howzerc. Written by 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamitton Rei. 


[ Continued from p. 196.] 
be this city 1 for the first time heard 


an Italian concert, and as the cus- 
toms of the Italians in many instances 
resemble the French, so in the con- 
certs of both, wind instruments are 
much in use; though every where, 
excepting at Genoa, these are now 
getting out of use. In their vocal 


music, the Italians _ to whine, 
so that the first time 


heard an Ita 
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lian singer here, I really thought that 
he had been beaten by the manager, 
and compelled to sing against his will! 
But I afterwards found it was the 
same in every other part of Italy : of 
course the French proverb, which 
says, ‘‘ In singing the Italians whine,” 
is not grounded upon mere envy. 
The form of the government here 
is aristocratic, and the city is governed 
by the nobles; the Doge is the prin- 
cipal and head of the council. This 
dignity is not permanent in one per- 
son, as it is the case with the Vene.- 
tians; but is changed from time to 
time. While I remained here the 
Doge laid aside his office, and another 
chief magistrate was chosen with as 
little noise, or rather less than occurs 
at some places in th_ choice of a new 
rector or master of an academy. The 
Genoese are so indifferent to these 
matters, that they never set a foot out 
of doors of this occasion to see the 
rocession. I was, at the time al. 
uded to, going through the streets, 
when I met with a number of sol- 
diers, mostly Corsicans, and upon my 
asking why they were assembled, they 
answered that the new Doge was not 
far off. Ina few minutes the pro- 
cession arrived, and proceeded to the 
church as customary on such occa- 
sions. Here, when the drummer 
began to beat his drum, I observed 
that he struck the wood as often as 
the skin, which to me appeared 
Jaughable; but I found afterwards 
that this mode of beating a drum was 
not peculiar to Genoa. 
During the short time I staid here, 
I took some pains to learn the moral 
habits and dispositions of the people. 
I found them even from the noble 
down to the carman and common 
sailor, polite and well-behaved; at 
the same time I could not but ob 
serve a great deal of deception ; and, 
as to lying, they are such masters in 
that faculty, that I believe they might 
well dispute the palm with the Cre- 
tans in the time of Epiminedes. I do 
not speak of the higher ranks, as to 
the qualities last-mentioned; _ for, 
perhaps they share the vices of the 
common people as little here, as the 
nobility of England do in their coun- 
try. But for lying, the common 
ople of Genoa seem to exercise 
emselyes in it as heartily as if they 
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were rewarded for it by their go- 
vernors. 

The young Frenchman, to whom 
I owed both my recovery and my 
liberty, left Genoa a few days after 
in the same vessel which brought me 
there. There was no person but 
was convinced of his being a. French- 
man, as he spoke the language with 
as much purity as if he had been a 
native of Paris or Orleans. Soon 
after, however, I learned that he had 
concealed the real place of his birth ; 
as mine host shewed me a book, in 
which every stranger by order of the 
council had set down their names, 
their country, &c. Here I found 
that of my friend, as follows: Carolo 
Montfort, Danese—Charles Montfort, 
a Dane; I now rejoiced the more to 
think that I had experienced such es- 
sential services from one of my own 
countrymen, and this at a time when 
the circumstance was. unknown to 
him, for I always concealed my real 
name and the place of my birth when 
in Italy. Here [ passed as Michael 
Rog, a native of Aix La Chapelle: 
this name I borrowed of my country- 
man, Michael Rog, at Paris ; for as I 
then intended to visit Italy, and was 
unprovided with a passport, he gave 
me his, which he had obtained with 
the same intention. 

I next shipped myself for Rome; 
here I had to encounter with fresh 
difficulties, for my fever had not 
quite left me, and the fear of pirates 
was continually before my eyes. In 
autumn these Algerine pirates gene- 
rally swarm in the Mediterranean, 
and at this time of the year, these 
robbers are supposed to be returning 
home. I however did flatter my- 
self, and not without some ground, 
that on account of the uncommon 
calms that prevailed, these pirates 
might protract their return. Our 
vessel, which had another under con- 
voy, carried but two pieces of cannon, 
which would have done but little ex- 
ecution against another well provided 
With musquetry; and though there 
were forty passengers on board, ex- 
clusive of the crew, they were not to 
be much depended upon. Amon 
these were ten monks, who conittel 
every time the name of the Turks 
was mentioned. Six females on 


board had hired the cabin for their 


own use, so that [and my fellow 
passengers were compelled to lie 
down upon the ropes, &c. on the 
deck ; which was rather hard for me, 
not having perfectly recovered from 
my illness; but as among the pas- 
sengers, there was a French captain, 
who had been in the imperial service, 
he took pity on my situation, and lent 
me his mantle and other things to 
cover me in the night while he slept 
upon the bare deck. 

We were scarcely out of sight of 
Genoa, when we were visited by the 
so-called Sbirri, whose office it was to 
search for concealed or contraband 
goods. When these are found, it is 
likewise their office to inflict punish- 
ment upon the persons offending, 
Now, excepting the Turkish sea- 
rovers, there are no persons in the 
world against whom the sailors have 
such an aversion as the Sbirri, espe- 
cially when their consciences are not 
so clear as they should be. In cons 
sequence of this search, we were de« 
tained full two hours; after which 
we had scarcely made a few leagues 
before a dead calm fell, and at length 
the wind set fully against us; so that 
after being so long at sea, we were 
obliged to make Porto Verdo, an Itae 
lian port in Liguria, there to wait for 
a fair wind, and this detained us full 
nine days. My fellow passengers 
during this time, seemed to avail 
themselves of this circumstance, to 
make merry, but I pleading my fever, 
always kept clear of these engage 
ments; and as this apology was taken 
for valid, I found its advantage in my 
purse as well as in my health. The 
Italian women, during the whole 
time, kept themselves close in their 
cabin, one of them excepted, who 
came frgm Rome, who now and then 
showed tarseif upon deck with her 
husband, who was a_ passenger, 
During the whole voyage this woman 
never spoke a single word in our 
hearing, though the few Irench that 
were on board, and who love con- 
versation above al] other people, em- 
ployed all their eloquence to move 
this lady to break silence but in vain. 
She sometimes ate and drank upon 
deck with us; but never deigned to 
look at any person, though questiong 
were sometimes put to her. I alone 
= the rest, was the person who 
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she exclusively honoured with a short 
answer, when I was once asking after 
something which ] wanted. In fact, 
as I was in a manner half-dead, the 
most jealous man in the world could 
hardly suspect me. I looked so pale 
and emaciated, that I think, without 
suspicion, even a Turk or Persian 
might have ventured to place me over 
their Seraglios. 

During the time the calm detained 
us at Porto Verdo, one of our monks 
took occasion to make a proposal to 
us for collecting a sum of money for 
the purpose of makitig a procession 
on shore to the honour of a certain 
Saint, who according to his account, 
had it in his power to procure usa 
fair wind. This proposal pleased the 
Spanish and Italian passengers to the 
life, but the French, though catholics 
also, made a thousand objections to 
this measure; however they at length 
consented, solely that they might not 
be looked upon as ungodly ; but still 
upon this express condition, that the 
money in the interim should be de- 
posited in a certain place, so that 
évery person should have their own 
again, in case the Saint should not 
be able to get a good wind. But as 
the monks saw the Frenchmen were 
trifling with them they came to me, 
thinking that as I was a German, I 
should treat them better than the 
French had done. They complained 
bitterly of the Frenchmen’s unbelief, 
and seemed to wish to have it under- 
stood from this and other circum- 
stances, that the true religion would 
in a short time be totally excluded 
from France. 

Afier this, the nine days having 
expired, we got a good wind without 
their assistance. We were not long 
hoisting sail, and very soon, arrived 
at Leghorn, and lastly at’ Civitta 
Vecchia. Between Leghorn and this 
port we were chaced by a vessel, 
which being a very bad sailer, soon 
came nearly up with us ; and we con- 
cluded it must be a pirate, as the man 
at the helm bailed her three times 
without receiving any answer. We 
therefore began to prepare for an en- 
gagement ; being night, the lanterns 
were lighted, the guns loaded, and 
every man in the vessel put under 
arms, and his post-assigned him. I 
was so much alarmed in the beginning 
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of this bustle, that being taken very 
cold, I was much Afraid of a fresh 
attack from the fever. After I had. 
got over the first alarm, I believe | 
can say with equal truth and credit to 
myself, that there was not a man in 
the ship who heard or saw the least 
signs of fear in me. 1] thought, how. 
ever, we should all share the same 
fate, whatever it might be, and this, 
though a poor comfort, is certainly 
one of the best in these cases, As 
for the Italian women in the cabin, 
they seemed to lay decency quite 
aside ; they came running out of the 
cabin as soon as they Jearnt what was 
the matter, with their hair ‘fiying 
about their ears. ‘Their firmness 
quite forsook them, and you might 
have seen death, painted, as it were, 
upon their faces. They ran up and 
down the deck, crying so loudly, that 
the crew at length were compelled to 
interfere in the moderation of their 
passions; they told them their cries 
could effect nothing ; however, deep 
sighs and wringing of hands succeeded 
these loud exclamations, and the 
monks were equally as disheartened 
as the women, notwithstanding their 
doctrine is a continual memento mori, 
Some of these monks prostrated them- 
selves upon the deck, calling upon 
the Saints, others tore their flesh ; 
and, it was impossible to still this 
noise either by the censure, or the 
admonition of others who wished 
them to think of taking more care of 
themselves and the vessel than acting 
as they did. Oh Sir, if you had but 
seen me then, so exhausted with the 
fever that my legs would scarcely 
bear me, and yet drawn up with the 
rest in order of battle, with a sword 
in my hand. Had you heard me ap- 
‘weer calling upon St. Anthony as 
ieartily as the rest, you certainly 
could not have conceived any thing 
more laughable. ‘The pirate, how- 
ever, left us to go after the vessel 
which we had under convoy. In the 
mean time we availed ourselves of 
the wind, and for once happily escaped 
the impending danger. 

We were no sooner in safety, than 
most of the crew began to ascribe 
this happy event to the vows they had 
made to St. Anthony. I however 
ascribed it to the uniaithfulness and 
cowardice of the commander, whi, 
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instead of assisting, had shamefully 
abandoned his companion. Every 
one on board our ship, was engaged 
in painting in the most lively colours, 
the hardships we should have been 
exposed to, had we fallen into the 
hands of the pirate ; and to my com- 
fort they all agreed in one thing; 
that is, that as I was so bad and poorly 
in appearance, I certainly should have 
been thrown into the sea, as a piece 
of useless lumber! I, however, on 
the contrary, flattered myself that I 
should surely have experienced more 
dulgence than the rest, on account 
of the languages which I understood ; 
leven went so far as to imagine that 
upon my arrival at Algiers, they 
would have given me the ofhee of a 
notary. At length we arrived at 
Civitta Vecchia. I was already sick 
of voyages at sea, and therefore made 
aresolution to go to Rome on foot. 
The whole road was so infested with 
noxious vermin, tuat 1 could neither 
sit down, or stand still in safety. I 
thought it might be this circumstance 
and not merely the night air, that 
renders the neighbourhood of Rome 
so unwholesome, so that a person 
cannot sleep in the open air without 
endangering life. If it arose merely 
from the climate, one might be justly 
astonished that the seamen who, while 
in port, frequently sleep in the open 
air, are not in the least. atfected. 
However, it cannot be denied that 
strangers who arrive at Rome in the 
summer months are generally ill; 
those therefore whose circumstances 
will admit of it, always defer this 
journey, if possible, till Autumn. 

It is not easy to assign a cause for 
this noxious climate. ‘Ihe situation 
of Rome is not different from what it 
anciently was, and none of the an- 
cient writers say a word of its un- 
Wholesomeness in their time. But 
should I even grant that modern Rome 
is rather more distant from the sea 
than the ancient city, it would not 
strengthen the opinion of those who 
appeal to the case of other cities 
formerly washed by the sea, and are 
now almost surrounded by the con- 
tinent, Neither can the proximity 
to the sea, contribute to. the remedy 
of the evil, as the air is not better at 
Civitta Vecchia, than at Rome! But 
i fing, I arrived at Rome after two 


days travel on foot, and entered the 
gate nearest the Vatican, the usual 
residence of the Pontiff. It struck 
me not only as the wonder of Rome, 
but as that of the whole world, and 
as most deserving the admiration of 
strangers. The moment I had a view 
of St. Peters, the Vatican, and the 
Castle of St. Angelo, I forgot all my 
former difficulties. The church of 
St. Peter filled me with astunishment. 
Wherever one turned one’s eyes the 
most costly marble and the most pre- 


cious relics of antiquity were sure to 


present themselves. 


As soon as | had in some measure 
feasted my sight with this magnificent 
prospect, [ began to think of getting 
a lodging, and repaired to that part of 
the city now called Piazza di Spagna, 
After walking about nearly an hour 
I got a lodging, where I staid a 
month, being determined to combat 
my obstinate fever with all the power 
of medicine. I chose for my phy- 
sician a monk, who acted as an apo- 
thecary, and resided in the Cloister of 
the Holy Trinity, near at hand; but 
my disorder seeming to increase with 
the means I took for its relief, I came 
to a resolution as people say, ** to 
starve it out.” I afterwards learnt 
that this was the most certain method 
I could possibly adopt. Before my 
month was up, I got tired of my 
lodging and went to seek another, 
The fact was, mine host had a cough, 
with which he was continually dis- 
turbing my rest. His wife was a 
drunken, artful, and debauched wo- 
man, who made use of every species 
of cunning to get her lodgers into the 
practice of drinking and other irre. 
gularities. She ascribed my illness 
entirely to my sparing mode of living, 
and advised me not to deny myself 
any thing my apppetite might desire. 
She said the Germans in general pre- 
served themselves from the fatal ef- 
fects ‘of the climate of Rome, by plen- 
tiful drinking, and swore on the 
contrary that a young German ob- 
solutely died in her house merely 
because his countrymen could not 
persuade him to live as they did. 
This displeased me so much that } 
left the house immediately. 


[To be continued.) 
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On the Mouwratns of the Eartu. 


( N a survey of the surface of the 

earth the mountains attract our 
attention in a particular degree, and 
we observe the same elevations, not 
only on the earth, but also on all 
physical bodies, which we are enabled 
to investigate by the powers of our 
best telescopes. It has been long 
known that the surface of the moon 
is covered with mountains, and they 
have also been distinctly observed on 
Venus (a), Saturn, and his ring (4), 
on Mercury (c), and even on the sun 
we have great reason fo conelude on 
the existence of mountains on its sur- 
face, from the frequent appearance of 
regular sbades of light. (¢) The 
mountains of wrecked matter of the 
earth are principally distinguished 
from all other mountains. They are 
the immediate effects of frequent col- 
lisions and consolidations, and consist 
of enormous ruins which have been 
formed by those natural events, and 
placed in a position in which they 
project over the horizontal surface of 
the earth. In the class of those 
mvuntains which are distinguished in 
sopentce to those of wrecked matter 
belong the mountains of horizontal 
layers, the alluviated, many volcanic, 
and in general all those mountains 
which are not indebted for their ori- 

in immediately to the ruinating 
power of the collisions, but to other 
natural occurrences whieh took place 
in the periods between or after the 
great collisions. Many of those 
mountains which did not originate 
immediately from ruinations at the 
collisions, still carry with them indis- 

utable traces of interior dislocations. 
Tien of them have been detached 
and separated in ruins by concussions 





(a) Schrater’s Aphroditographical 
Fragments. 

(4) Vide Schroter’s Remarks in the 
apers of the Society of Naturalists at 
erlin, Vol. 10, No.27, p. 323; and 

Bode’s Astronomical Journal for 1796, 
p- 227 to 229. 

(c) Von Zach's Monthly Corre- 
spondence, June 1800, p.574. 

(ad) Von Hahn in the Essays in the 
Berlin Astronomical Journal, p. 227 
to 252. Schréter and Fritsch have 
made the same observations. Vide the 
Berlin Astronognical Journal, p. 170. 
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which were connected with later 
smalier collisions, and which did pot 
operate violently on their masses, on 
account of the distance of the point of 
contact, or by the descent of their 
masses, and by volcanic eruptions pro. 
duced by earthquakes, Many have 
deposited their strata over mountains 
of wrecked matter, and to which the 
are indebted for their form. The 
same mountain is also 6ften formed 
partly by the ruinations at the great 
collisions, and partly by other ettects 
of natare. They are, therefore, no 
distinct boundary lines between 
mountains of wrecked matter and 
those which do not owe their origin 
immediately to the -ruinations; on 
the contrary, the one is lost in the 
other in imperceptible gradations. 
The mountains of horizontal layers; 
and the alluviated mountains of our 
earth, are almost always supported by 
the high mountains of wrecked mat- 
ter, and accompany them in all their 
directions. The slow eftects of the 
power of gravity, of the circulation of 
the fluids, and of the dissolving at- 
mospheres, have undoubtedly detach- 
ed the higher, softer, and more disso- 
luble parts of the masses of the mcoun- 
tains of wrecked matter from their 
summits, and deposited a great part 
of them-on their sides. It is also 
certain that they have accompanied 
with sediments of the ocean. The 
major part of the mountains of the 
earth compose chains, which, with- 
out distinction, run aecording to a 
particular direction; but they oftem 
traverse each other, and their breadth 
is almost universally in no proportion 
to their length. ‘This phenomenon is 
on our earth so common, that it re- 
quires not a citation of particular ex- 
amples. (e) ‘The moon has an enor- 
mous number of single mountains 
and whole chains of mointains, 
which, like the mountains on the sur- 
tace of the earth, extend themselves, 
in conjunction, to the distance of 





fe) Although the mountains of the 
first order, (says La Metherie, Theorie 
de la Terre, § 223), be the highest of 
the earth, they yet form a very small 
part of the surface, as their breadth is 
very small. It often extends only a 
French mile, and sometimes less. At 
seldom exceeds five or six miles. 
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many miles; they elevate themselves 
higher in the middle, and continue 
their course in all directions without 
distinction. (f) : 

The mountains of Venus are dis- 

rsed, not merely singly over its 
surface, but they consist of whole 
connected chasms, of greater and 
Jesser elevation, and which stretch 
themselves in the southern hemis- 

here to the extent of 200 geographi- 
cal miles, with ranges of long and 
deep vallies between them. (g) The 
greater stratified ruins, which, thrown 
off by a collision i) confusion amongst 
each other, and which project in in- 
slined and often perpendicular direc- 
tions over the surface of a physical 
body, must necessarily exhibit them- 
selves in the form of elevations, which 
continue their course lengthwise in 
all directions without distinction, and 
which have a very trifling breadth in 
proportion to their length. On the 
other planets, the connexion of the 
mountzins which, without. doubt, 
exist over their surfaces cannot be 
well ascertained. 

The elevations of the mountains of 
our earth and of other physical bodies 
are very different. On our earth the 
thajor part of the mountains of Wreck- 
ed matter were formerly, without 
doubt, much more elevated than they 
are at the present day. Of this phe- 
nomenon we have the most evident 
signs. Considerable continents have 
arisen from the bottom of the sea, 
formed of the ruins of mountains 
which the rivers conducted to the sea 
during a long course of years. The 
existence of these continents proves 
the former great elevation of the 
mountains which chiefly furnished 
the materials for their formation.— 
Consistently with this hypothesis, a 

eat part of South America is in- 

ebted for its origin to the depression 
of the Andes, and a similar cause has 
produced a part of North America, 
the plains of China, of Germany, and 
all those countries which have a ma- 
titime boundary. It is not easy to 
conceive the magnitude of the sedi- 


—_— 


(f) Schroter’s Selenotographical 
Fragments, 5th Section, § 484. 

(g/) Schriter’s Aphroditographical 

ragments, Ist Section, 2 and 3 chap- 
ters—3d section, 2 chap. 
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ments and the horizontal layers which 
were produced by the great collisions 
in the depths of the ocean, from the 
materials which had been conveyed © 
by the rivers from the continents to 
the ocean during a lapse of centuries, 
These causes have not probably ope- 
rated on the moon after the last great 
consolidations, which gave to it its 
present mass. According to the most 
minute observations, this secondary 
eos possesses very few, and per- 
aps no guttary finids, and a scarce] 
perceptible atmosphere; (h) and it is 
to be attributed to these causes, that 
the original height of its mountains of 
wrecked matter has experienced no 
diminution, that its surface distin. 
guishes itself so much from thé sur- 
ace of the earth, by a greater eleva- 
tion of its mountains, and by a 
stronger .and more rapid change of 
heights and depths. Whilst the high- 
est mountains of the earth rise to an 
altitude of 3220 toises,(i) the moun- 
tains of the moon elevate themselves 
to 4166 toises, and mountains of 3 to 
5000 feet in altitude, which on the 
surface of the earth belong to the 
class of the higher mountains, are 
very common on the surface of the 
moon. Venus, according to the latest 
observations, possesses mountains 
which surpass the highest mountains 
of our earth ip perpendictlar height, 
in a triple and quadruple proportion, 
It is impossible to determine on what 
this great altitude of the mountains of 
Venus has its foundation; and it is 
also a matter of doubt, from the great 
constant rarity which the prs. seen 
of Venus exhibits, whether it contains 
many guttary fluids, and whether 
their circulation be strong enough to 
effect those slow but great diminu- 
tion of the original altitude of the 
mountains of Venus, which the circus 
lation of the fluids has evidently pro~ 
duced on the mountains of our earth. 
The highest mountains of Mercury 
are, according to the latest observa 
tions, very exalted, and their propor- 
tion. to the diameter of this planet 
appear to be still greater than that of 
the altitude of the mountains of Venus 





(4) Astronomie de la Lande, § 
1992—1994. : 
(i) Von Zach's General Geogra- 
phical Ephemerides, p. 829. ' 
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and of the moon.(k) According to 
the observations of Herschel and 
Schroéter, the ring and satellites of 
Saturn have projections, the magni- 
tude of which must be enormous, as 
we are capable of distinguishing them 
by the ad of a telescope at a distance 
which surpasses thrice the distance of 
Venus from the earth. (/) 

The highest mountaitis of our earth 
consist of granit, of primitive schistus, 
and generally of such mountainous 
species, which particularly distinguish 
themselves from al] others by their 
hardness. Experience aiso confirms 
this opinion, that where the granit 
relaxes in its hardness, the mountains 
which it forms are surpassed in alti- 
tude by other mountainous masses. 
In the Pyrenees, the highest summits 
consist in many places of granulated 
chalkstone, (m) having granit for its 
bed; but, according to the evidence 
of La Metherie. the granit of these 
mountains is softer and more easy to 
be destroyed by the cold; when, on 
the contrary, the chalk mountains re- 
sist more effectually the effect of 
time and other solvents.(n) 


In almost al! mountains which have 
been hitherto classed as the most an- 
tient, and which are included among 
the mountains of wrecked matter, the 
strata of the mountain are either per- 

ndicular or very oblique. The 

wiss Alps consist mostly of very 
inclined or perpendicular strata. (0) 
The strata of the Harz approach more 
to the perpendicular than to the hori- 
zontal position.(p) The strata of the 
Pyrenees are, in general, very ob- 
lique. In almost all places where 
mountains of schistous rocks appear, 
the strata of this mountain species are 





(k) Von Zach’s Monthly Corre- 
spondence, p. 574. 

(1) Papers of the Berlin Society of 
Naturalists, 10 vol. No.27, p 349— 
348. Bode’s Astronomical Journal, 
Pp. 227 

(m) Ramond de Carboniere’s Ob- 
servations faites dans les Pyrenees,— 
tom. 1. 

(n) Theorie de la Terre, p. 221. 

fo) Saussure’s Voyage dans les 
Alpes, 

(p/ Lasius’ Description of the 
Haz, vol. 1, p. 6a, 
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divided in very jnclined positions, (g) 
The different mountain strata of the 
Schwarzwald, the mountains of Ba. 
varia, the Apennines,(7) and indeed 
the major part of the mountains 
which belong to this class, form, with 
a few excepiions, very considerable 
angles with the horizon. Even the 
strata of Jess elevated mountains, for 
example; many coal mountains are 
placed, by gradual demolitions, in per- 
pendicular positions, as is the case at 
Gilmerstone and Loanhead, near Edin- 
burgh.(s) From these facts it is evi. 
dent, that the mountains of wrecked 
matter have, for the most part, ori- 
ginated where great stratified ruins 
were deposited by the great collisions, 


[To be continued. ] 





An on1GINAL LETTER Of ALEXANDER 
Pors. Communicated by the Rev. 
Mr. Sim. 

For the Universal Magaxine. 

D*. Sir, 

SHOULD often write to enquire 
of y" Father's and my Friend’s 
state, but that I constantly know it 
from y* accounts sent to y". Family in 
town; where I diligently call myself, 
when in London, and send, when out 
of it: and your own kind Letters give 
me yet a more satisfactory account. 
The last, both from Them and from 
you, almost rid me of the fears I con- 
fess Ic‘, not but entertain all along: 
for if y* Surgeons, after so much ex- 
perience as they have had of y* pro- 
cess of his Case, do now think him in 
a fairer way than ever (as you tell me) 
I can lay a greater stress upon their 
opinion than I could upon that of any 
Doctor, whose helps in such a case, 
are of a slower, and therefore more 
uncertain operation. Pray let my 
dear friend know, there is no man 
whose welfare at thistime gives me 
half she concern that his does, and 
that there is no one scheme of my 
future life, which w‘ be a greater joy 
to me, than to make that journey 








(9g) Fichtel on the Carpathians, 
vol. 2, p. 421. 

(r) Saussure’s Voyage in the Alps. 

(s) Williams’ Natural History of 
the Coal Mountains, 
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with him abroad, if it pleases God to 
enable him to make it. I desire him 
to write sq to our Great Friend, whose 
health I hear just now is not so good 
as 1 wish it, for I’m told he has had 
his Bileous Ague again. I have no- 
thing to add but my thanks for yours, 
and my desires of y* continuance of y" 
informations especially if they conti- 
nue so favourable, and so pleasing, to 


Y' very affectionate 
humble serv‘. 


March 15, A. Pope. 
1741. 
To the Rev. Mr. Ch. Brinsden 
at Bath. . 


A Sranisu Tare. By Madame de 
Grafigny. 
[Continued from p. 209. } 
« ®& H! my brother!” cried she, 
‘the stranger has spoken to 
me: you will be surprised to hear 
him: he loves you; he has a delight- 
ful tone of voice; you will never re- 
nt having saved his life; you will 
an him, ‘Tt am sure; but we must 
keep it a secret, for 1 have promised 
him so todo.” 

« What secret?” said Don Pedro. 
“Ts his birth obscure? Dare he not 
avow it?” 

“ That is not the reason,” replied 
Elvira: ‘‘ he wishes to speak only to 
us: we alone shall possess his confi- 
dence ;. our friendship will supply the 
place of every thing else ; a just con- 
tempt of man—” 

“What are you saying, sister?” 
interrupted Don Pedro. ‘I do not 
understand you: but what is his 
name, and of what birth is he ?” 

“ I do not know,” replied she, no 
less surprised at her own ignorance 


than embarrassed by the question. 


“ You do not know!” rejoined 
Don Pedro warmly; and what then 
can he have said to you? “Why con- 
fide secrets to your keeping betore he 
has disclosed who he is ? hence is 
this embarrassment which I perceive 
in you? Explain yourself, sister: 
remove, if possible, suspicions—” - 

“ Ab! my dear brother,” inter- 
rupted Elvira, ‘‘ do not intimidate my 
confidence; you shall know all; I 
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will hide nothing from a brothet 
whom I adore: the stranger—” 

«* What! still the stranger,” re- 
plied Don Pedro angrily. ‘It is 
only through his name that I can re- 
ceive information: I will make him 
explain himself immediately. No- 
thing will satisfy me previously to 
knowing who he is.” 

He quitted the room, and ieft E}- 
uite new to her 
heart. Astonished, alarmed, she 
supported herself against a table, and 
seemed, while she hid her face in her 
hands to wish to conceal, even from 
herself, some part of her confusion. 
The anger of Don Pedro had unde- 
ceived her heart: the fear of being 
mistaken with regard to the object of 
her tenderness excited more timidity 
in her bosom than had been overcome 
by the pleasure of being loved: that 
passion which had just been express- 
ed with such artless joy, now appear 
ed to her a crime, and perhaps a de- 
gradation. 

How could she have been so inat- 
tentive to the circumstances attending 
the first interview with the stranger? 
A man, unaccompanied, covered with 
wounds which he perhaps deserved, 
should have excited merely pity.— 
Upon what grounds could she deem 
him her equa], when every thing be- 
spoke the contrary? That affected 
silence, was it not a proof of a dan- 
— character, or of a contemptible 

esire of deception? However, she 
loved him: the smallest doubt upon 
that subject would have been a source 
of comfort to her: but she could find 
none. 

She passed two hours in that awful 
state ot emotion which is excited by 
remorse,: shame, reason, and love, 
when operating in a virtuous heart. 

The fear of seeing Don Pedro again 
made her tremble at the least noise. 
Impatient to be relieved from her 
dreadful incertitude made her anxious 
for his return; at length,-she heard 
him approaching with a‘hurried step, 
which struck fear to her heart. At 
the moment when he entered she had 
fallen, half dead, upon the sopha on 
which she had been sitting. ‘‘ Be 
comforted, my sister,” cried Don 
Pedro, alarmed at the condition in 
which he beheld her: *‘ Your heart 
has oe deceived you: Don Alvar de 
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las Torrés may be loved without 
shame, by Elvira de Medina.” 

*« Who is that Don Alvar?” asked 
she in a trembling accent. 

‘« It is the stranger,” replied Don 
Pedro, ‘ I have sufficient proofs of it 
4 satisfy your heart and my friend- 
ship.” 

Ah ! my dear brother,” exclaimed 
Elvira, tenderly seizing one of his 
hands, which she kissed, ‘‘ your sister 
is most wretched!" She could say 
no more: her head reclined upon the 
shoulder of Don Pedro, who was sit- 
ting by her side: she remained, for 
some time, motionless, her face bathed 
with those tranquil tears which occupy 
so delightfully the interval between 
grief and pleasure. 

' © Hear me, sister,’ said Don Pe- 
dro, gently raising her, ‘ I have seen 
enough not to delay a total explana- 
tion. 

«« Don Alvar de las Torres is the 
son of Don Sanchez de Jas Torres, 
whose melancholy catastrophe is well 
known toall the world: but, we were 
ignorant of the circumstances which 
I have just learned. That celebrated 
minister of Ferdinand, King of Portu- 

al, had the misfortune to please Laura 
de Padilla, the mistress of that prince. 
More violent and more cruel even 
than he, she began by poisoning the 
mother of Don Alvar, in order: to re- 
move every pretext from the virtuous 
coldness of Don Sanchez: but that 
crime, of which he could not be igno- 
rant, converted his indifference into 
horror. Laura, despairing of being 
able to move him, had recourse to the 
tnost violent expedients. Having en- 
deavoured, in vain, to excite suspi- 
cions in the king’s mind as to the in- 
tegrity of his minister, she devised, 
herself, a plan of conspiracy, which 
she had conveyed among the papers 
of Don Sanchez by an infamous ac- 
complice of her misdeeds. 

‘« The king, upon such specious 
testimony, caused his minister's head 
to be struck off; but the vengeance 
of that pertidious woman was not yet 
satiated: she wished to exterminate, 
in the person of Don Alvar, the very 
name of Las Torres. It would not 


have beer «lifficult to have caused 
his death, all the friends of his father 
having deserted him: one alone was 
faithful to him, who had the courage 
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to remove him, and who concealed 
him in the forest where you first be. 
held him. 

‘* This faithful friend has conse. 
crated his wealth, his mind, and his 
talents to the education of his young 
pupil; a simple but served them as an 
— from the vengeance of Laura 
till that day when the inexperience of 
the unhappy Alvar caused the most 
dreadful catastrophe. He was hunt, 
ing at some distance from their habi- 
tation, when he met some unknown 
persons, who, thinking him one of 
the king’s retinue, questioned him so 
skilfully, that, speaking for the first 
time to men, the general mistrust 
with which his friend had inspired 
him was insufficient to save him from 
their artifices. They were the emis- 
saries of the cruel Laura; they drew, 
from the words of Don Alvar, enough 
to know the retreat of his virtuous 
friend, and posted immediately to 
complete their crime by an infamous 
assassination. 

*«* What a spectacle for the wretch- 
ed Alvar, on entering the hut, to be- 
hold his tender friend in the last ago- 
nies of death. He had only sufficient 
strength left to tell him whence he 
received his wounds, and to exhort 
him to secure himself. The despair 
of Don Alvar was increased by: his 
knowledge of the part which he had 
had in the transaction: as soon as he 
beheld his friend expire in his arms, 
he knew himself no longer, but rush- 
ed like a madman into the forest, 
where he met some buntsmen of the 
king. They bade him brutally get 
out of the way: Don Alvar, who 
wished only to die, submitted to their 
attacks, and fell wounded at your feet. 
The sight of you alone, my dear sis- 
ter, induced him to réceive the aid 
which you proffered: his youthful 
heart, peal steeled against man, 
could not resist the love with which 
you have inspired him: love was the 
more violent, because it was then felt 
for the first time: but, in yielding to 
our care for him, he reselved to ob- 
serve, in silence, if men were such as 
had been represented to him, and not 
to break his taciturnity til] he should 
find one worthy of his esteem. Our 
conduct towards him has determined 
his choice. Your merit has redoubled 
his love for you, and gratitude has 
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ecwges that friendship for me which 


e has just sworn to. His sincerity, 
my dear sister, cannot be suspected : 
] os seen, with sorrow, the proofs 
of his melancholy story; he has pre- 
served them all with care, except the 
fatal plan of a conspiracy which cost 
his father his life, and which he has 
sought for in vain. ; 

“Such, my sister, is the lover 
which fate has presented to you: he 
is worthy of you: he is worthy of 
me, and I will replace the loss of his 
friend: he shall share my fortune, 
until the goodness of the king shail 
provide him one suitable to his rank ; 
my whole influence shall hencefor- 
ward be employed in behalf of op- 
ressed and suffering virtue.” 

« Ah! too generous brother!” ex- 
aimed Elvira, falling on her knees, 
At that moment a loud noise 
washeard: an pa entered, follow- 
ed by several soldiers: he came to 
arrest Don Pedro in the name of the 
king. 

Itwere impossible to express the 
surprise of the brother and sister at so 
unexpected an occurrence. Don Pe- 
dro, conscious of his innocence, obey- 
ed without resistance. He was con- 
veyed to a tower in which he was 
ordered to be confined. 

Elvira, who had sunk under her 
own feelings, re-assumed all her cou- 
rage at the peril which threatened her 
brother. No obstacle could retard 
her zeal: she flew to throw herself 
at the feet of the king. 

“ For what crime, Sire, do you 
punish my unhappy brother?” she 
exclaimed. ‘* Is it for the love he 
bears a master, whose virtues render 
him more worthy of affection than 
his liberality even ?” 

The king raised Elvira with that air 
of benevolence which is generally, 
among princes, the sign of perfidious 
dissimujation : a virtue on the throne, 
a disgraceful vice in society, but which 
was then only the effect of the prince's 
aes ‘TI Joved your brother, 

adam,” said he; ‘f the avowal of 
his crime may stil] preserve to him 
my friendship; but jt can be. pre- 
served upon no other terms.” 

But, if he be ignorant of it,” re- 





‘plied Elvira, shedding those tears 


abundantly which she could no longer 
contain, 
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The king, who was more moved 
than he wished should be discovered, 
endeavoured to retire without ,an- 
swering her, when she stopped hin 
by throwing himself a second time at 
his feet. 

** T see plainly, Sire,” said she, 
‘that the soresion of my brother 
is decided upon. The only favour [ 
ask is the permission to see him; 
command that his prison be open to 
me: obedient to your decree we will 
await, together, the same destipy,”’ 

The king, upen the point of yield- 
ing to his Jove, granted her the libert 
of seeing Don Pedro, and relied 
without listening to the gloomy thanks 
which barbarous custom exacts from 
the wretched, when ail the evil is not 
inflicted which can be intticted. 

As soon as the king departed, El- 
vira caused herself to be conducted to 
the tower where her brother was con- 
fined. At the sight of the horrid 
abode, which called up nothing but 
images of terror, Elvira was near 
dying. Her trembling steps scarcely 
bore her to the door, whose gloomy 
aspect excited equal terror to inno- 
cence and guilt. As soon as it was 
opened, the brother’ and the sister, 
throwing themselves into each other’s 
arms, remained in ‘silence, absorbed 
in grief too powerful to be expressed : 
but Don Pedro, quickly re-assuming ' 
his wonted energy, exclaimed,— 
‘“« Well, sister, since I beheld you, 
I shall, no doubt, triumph over 
the malice of my enemies. Tyranny 
never grayits consolation to the wretch- 
ed, till the moment when they cease 
to be wretched. My vengeance would 
be too just to be*denied the support 
of Heaven: but, if Iam to die, I am 
content.” 

«« Think not of vengeance yet,” 
replied Elvira; ‘* Alas! my brother, 
we are not arrived at that happy mo- 
ment: the king loves you it is true; 
but your pardon, he says, must de- 
pend upon your own confession of 
your crime: upon no other terms are 
you to expect. it.” 

«* The confession of my crime!” 
said Don Pedro. ‘‘ Ah! could Ihave 
committed one, it had been such a 
one as might be avowed without 
shame, and which may defy threats, 
—Oh Heaven! the king accuse me} 
the king suspect me! Me!” 
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** Ah! who is there that does not 
know the purity of your soul,” said 
Elvira; «but kings, my brother, are 
easily offended. Since your pardon 
depends upon confession, examine 
carefully whether some equivocal ex- 
pression may not have escaped you, 
which, represented under the colour 
of offence, may also have the appear- 
ance of one.” 

‘- No, my sister,” replied Don Pe- 
dro: ‘*f am innocent, for I feel no 
remorse : my heart is a safer criterion 
than my memory.” * 

«© Oh Heavens! what shall we do 
then ?” exclaimed Elvira with an- 
_ **« How shall we appease the 

ing?” 

et know not,” replied Don Pedro: 
“nor do I wish to know: for the 
favour of Alphonso I am indebted 
only to his own free choice ; and my 
safety I shall owe to his justjce. Let 
us wait the result, my sister, with a 
courage that may be worthy of us.” 


{To be continued.) 





The suptime Osscurity of ‘the 
ScHEDULE of AssesseD Taxes. 
Sir, 

WISH to obtain information, 
through the medium of your va- 
luable Miscellany, from some one 
learned in the law on the subject of a 
threat contained in a schedule of as- 
sessed taxes delivered to housekeepers 
in the county of Middlesex for the 
year 1810, as it is presumed that the 
same form will be adopted for the 
year 1811. ‘The order, to which are 
annexed certain pains and peualties, 
is as follows:—‘‘ NB. These duties 
are payable by instalments quarterly, 
viz. the 20th of June, 20th of Sep- 
tember, 20th of December, and 20th 
of March, or wtthin ten days after ; 
and the full amount for the first half 
year, if not sooner paid as aforesaid, 
will be collected or levied on your 
oods and chattels on the 10th of 
Sesther: and the full amount for the 
second half year, if not paid as afore- 
said, will be collected or levied in like 
manner on the 5th of April, or withip 
twenty-one days after those respective 
eriods: in default of Which, you will 
subject to process for the recovery 
theyeof from the Court of Exchequer, 


with costs; and if you remove from 
this parish without discharging the 
taxes due, or leaving sufficient goods 
whereon distress may be made, you 
will be liable to a penalty of twenty 
pounds.” 

Now this may be very intelligible 
to the gentlemen of the long robe, 
but really to me, whose intellect is 
not fabricated of materials so very 
subtile, it appears the most contradie- 
tory jargon that can well be imagined; 
and, when pains and penalties han 
over our heads in forms of threats, it 
y et to be quite necessary that we 
should know with what-we are threat. 
ened, without having a lawyer at our 
elbows to explain it ; more especially 
when it is considered, that some of 
the lower class of the people are in- 
cluded in these threats, who can ill 
spare the sacrifice of either time or 
money in consulting a lawyer. These 
duties are to be paid every three 
months, or within fen days after : we 
are next informed that they are to be 
paid in periods of siz months; imme- 
diately after we are told they must be 
sooner paid as aforesaid. Does this 
mean sooner than three months and 
ten days, or sooner than half a year? 
By what follows, it should seem to 
mean neither of*those periods, for the 
levy is not to take place till twenty 
days afterwards! consequently, we 
are not ofliged to pay till that time, 
But, after the time of payment for the 
second half year is explained, you find 
that you may tack twenty-one days 
more to it, which makes forty-one 
days, making the period seven months 
and ten days! 

Which, in the name of common 
sense, of these vatious periods is the 
ge at which we are obliged by 

aw to pay? Is it not fit, I would 
ask, if common law be common sense, 
that it should be clothed in the laa- 
guage of common sense, that the dirt 
and rubbish of law, or rather of law- 
yers, shouldbe cleared away, and 
that it should be couched in such 
terms as may be understood by all 
those whom it most concerns, parti- 
cularly in the daily occurrences of 
life? “ Again: If your affairs should 
require you to moye out of a parish, 
it becomes absolutely necessary to 
know the actual time at which the 
taxes may become due, in order to 
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avoid the paneer of twenty pounds 
for removing without discharging the 
same: and, | believe it must be ob- 
yious to a man of common sense, that 
the above is any thing but explana- 
tory on that head. 

Tn the hope that some gentleman 
of the law, or any one who may be 
capable, will condescend to elucidate 
this legal mystery, if it will admit of 
elucidation, I remain, Sir, 


Your constant reader, 
April 11, 1810. J.M. 





Soromon iz Searcy of Happiness. 
CHAPTER I. 
Argument. 


Solomon searches for happiness in know- 
ledge. He assembles the literary men of 
his kingdom, and demands from them an 
explanation of the different operations and 
effects of nature. They being unable to 
answer him, he is obliged to confess that 
human knowledge is vanity. 

N ORTALS and fellow men, be 

silent. Listen to the sage !— 
Listen to the counsel bf him who is 
your friend. My song shall teach you 
that all is vanity; that happiness is a 
fleeting shadow, a glittering rainbow, 
which you may pursue for ever, but 
never reach. stined to contend 
continually agairist the ills of life, and 
to breast the surges of imperious fate ; 
in deep regret for the past, in anxious 
trembling for the future, we direct 
our uncertain steps towards the end 
of our earthly course. It is at best 
but one continued scene of suffering 
and embarrassment. Hope for a 
time strews our way with flowers, 
but fear with hideous aspect dogs our 
steps—and death, first foe to man, 
stands ready to receive us. What are 
we but the sport of passion and folly's 
wayward subjects: e’en at the brink 
of that dread gulph, which the next 
moment we must overleap, we feel 
the ruling passion strong within us, 
and cling to the subjection. Alas! 
ere the foundations.of the world were 
laid, ere from Chaos sprang this fair 
variety of things, and the great fiat 
proclaimed the birth of man, it was 
decreed that happiness should by man 
be searched for in vain. I have ex- 
perienced this melancholy truth. JA 
the heyday of my youth, each glittey- 


ing object bore upon my senses, and 
pictured mE ee Alas! ’twas all 
a dream. I; hastened to enjoy it: 
it vanished like a corruscation in the 
darkness of night. Happiness! thou 
chimerical object of this animated 
dream, called life, thou imaginary 

ood! child of fantasy and tradition t 
if ever Heaven had destined thee to 
be enjoyed by the posterity of Adam, 
it would have fallen to the lot of So- 
lomon. I am the cherished son of 
David. I succeeded him on the 
throne of the Hebrews. I am adored 
by 7 people; my court is embla- 
zoned with the riches of Ophir; my 
name is pronounced with joy at 
the extremities of the east. Strength 
and beauty and all the gifts of nature. 
adorn my body; my mind is enlight- 
ened by science; my ae gerne 
soaring beyond the bounds of earthly 
being and of ideal forms, creates itself 
aworld. Solomon, I said, let true 
happiness be thy aim. There is no 
real greatness, if wisdom do not ac- 
company it. Knowledge satisfies the 
mind. It is an attribute of the divi- 
nity. It forms the distinguishing cha- 
racter of man. He must be wise ere 
he can be happy. 


y ' 
Throughout the whole extent of 


my kingdom I published my edicts. 
The wisest of the Rabbins hastened 
and surrounded my throne. The ma- 
nuscripts were opened ; the histories 
were examined; the younger read 
aloud, the elder reasoned. I listened 
to their discourses, and proposed my 
doubts. Fame, I said, has published 
it abroad, that I am skilled 1n the ar- 
cana of the vegetable kingdom ; that 
I know the name, the quality, and 
nature of every plant and every tree, 
from the hyssop which creeps on the 
earth, to the proud cedar which 
crowns the lofty Libanon. That I can 
tell each plant in which the deadly 
poison lurks, or which to man offers 
a salutiferous juice. I nevertheless 
confess that my mind is embarrassed 
with. a thousand doubts. I cannot 
tell why the beech spreads its branches 
wide, whilst the rs rises to a point 
and pierces the clouds, why the ma- 
jestic oak is every year despoiled of 
its leaves, whilst the melancholy yew 
resists the cold of winter and pre- 
serves its verdure, why the linden 
grows in the syn and the cypress in 
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the shade; why the palm flourishes in 
the plain, the gourd in the marshes, 
and the olive on the mountain; or 
why t)e same stalk bears. carnations 
ot aiflerent colours. I ah ignorant 
by wiiat cause the jasmin and the rose 
spread in the morning their delicious 

ve. fumes, whilst night 1s announced 
B. the odoriferous particles of the jon- 
quil and the tuberose. Teach me 
whence proceeds the variety which 
the fruits, the trees, and the flowers 
display; and why the climate, the 
wind, and the waters, which are con- 
getiial to one plant, are noxious to 
another, Whence proceeds the ger- 
mineting power ? and it will baffle all 
your skiJl to teach me by what strange 
process the ~ of trees is converted 
into leaves. In a humid valley, or an 
eminence exposed to the rays of the 
sun, we meet with myriads of differ- 
eu! flowers: they are pot indebted for 
their grace to labour nor art: their 
beauty nevertheless surpasses our at- 
tire, and our pride essays in vain to 
equal them. Let us examine the 
most humble lilley of the valley; let 
vanity be silent and reason speak, and 
we shall confess that the son of Da- 
vid, seated on bis throne and sur- 
* rounded with all -his glory, is not ar- 
rayed like one of these. 

Let us pass to the abysses of the 
ocean. Teach me how the dumb 
race breathe and engender, from the 
smelt which hides itself in the sands 
of the Jordan, to the whale which 
rolls in the ocean, sporting with the 
winds and braving the tempest. Who 
teaches them to leave the icy ocean, 
and direct their course towards the 
south, and with the change of season 
also change their abode.— Let us exa- 
amine the inhabitants of the air. The 
know where to find the materials 
wherewith to build their nests; they 
give them a form, which man would 
10 vain attempt to equal; they accys- 
tom, by degrees, their little ones to 
spread their wings; they teach them 
where to find their food, Why does 
the audacious eagle fix his eyes on the 
sun, whilst the eye of the owl, less 
strong, but more piercing, shuns the 
light of day and sees in darkness? 
Whither does the swallow emigrate 
to shan the ice and the storms of win- 
ter? In what rocks, or in what trees 
does she retire to shelter herself from 


[Apri 


the frosts? or if she steers her flight 
over the unmeasurable ocean, who 
guides her course to warmer realms, 
who informs her of the time when 
she is to return ; and why returns the 
male a few days earlier than the fe 
male? Answer me these questions, 
ye sages, philosophers, and naturalists, 
Ye can sdy, the bird has, at stated 
times, a particular instinct to depart, 
or it has a particular sense of which 
we men have no idea. It is an an. 
swer sufficient to prove the greatness 
of the Creator and the littleness of 
man. Yea, the stork in the Heavens 
knoweth her appointed times; and 
the turtle, and the crane, and the 
swallow observe the time of their 
coming; but my people know not 
the judgment of the Lord. Tell me, 
ye sagqs, who pretend to penetrate 
into the secrets of nature, how the 
bee can traverse the air, and find its 
way back to its cell; who teaches it to 
avoid the unwholsome marshes, and 
to know the fertile heights, who 


taught it to place its load beneath the | 


covert of the wind of rain. And ye, 
ye enemies of labour, ye who pass 
this precious life in useless indolence, 
tell me why the provident ant in the 
midst of the abundance of sunimer 
knows how to provide for the wants 
of winter; who teaches it to bite the 
grain that the germe may be destroy- 
ed; why, finally, do we observe in 
these animals evident marks, of ra- 
tiocination, of invention, of hope and 
fear. Fix the eyes of the mind and 
body on the insect just engendered, 
or on the reptile which crawls on the 
earth; they are ereatures like our- 
selves ; like us they display their sen- 
timents by their actions. On darting 
their stings, they discover their pro- 
jects of vengeance and their angry 
temper: in producing their like, they 
prove that they are susceptible of 

leasure and the effects of love. 
Their extent is that of a grain of sand; 
they possess, notwithstanding, equally 
mars the whale, all the parts neces- 
sary for the functions of life. The 
elephant and the worm are, in con- 
formation the same. — Nature is de- 
lighted in varying her productions. 
She diminishes, she increases. Her 
works are at one time immense, at 
afother imperceptible. She disdains 
the weak measure of our senses, She 
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will not be fettered within the narrow 
limits of human intelligence. Bound 
tono law, she loves to sport in end- 
less variety, fashions each object to 
her will, and makes the elements 
subservient to her command. The 
frost which splits the marble and 
the oak, injures not the egg of the in- 
sect in its fragile covering. ‘The same 
‘blast sweeps over’ the elm and the 
laurel; they are assailed by the same 
storms, they are lighted by the same 
sun, and are refreshed by the same 
dew. The leaves of one fall and 
decay, whiist the other stands proud 
in its foliage, and cheers the wanderer, 
in his wintry march, with its rage 
green. Our eye cannot perceive all 
the parts of an object of great extent, 
and that which is too diminutive es- 
capes our notice. ‘The water and the 
air deceive our view in changing the 
figure of things; they represent 
them crooked when they are straight, 
and round when they are square. 

It is thus, without hope of success, 
and with unrewarded labor, that we 
atterapt to fathom the laws of nature. 
The goddess, seated in her secret 
cave, and enveloped in obscurity, is 
surrounded by an infinite number of 
ideas ond figures. She forsakes them 
at her will, resumes and disguises 
them, accordingly as she is willing to 
conceal her decrees, to hide herself 
from the researches, and confound 
the curiosity of man. ‘The ungrate- 
ful, ferocious, and untameable tyger, 
bites his chains, and longs to bathe 
himself in the blood of him who feeds 
and supports him. ‘The courageous 
horse yields to the strength of man, 
submits himself willingly to his ruler, 
and is proud of his burthen, I con- 
fess, that it is impossible to define the 
different impulses under which they 
act. I see, or believe’I see, a perfect 
conformity between our principles of 
action, and those of certain animals ; 
they, like ourselves, shun all evil, and 
are desirous for good—like us, they 
are susceptible of love and hatred, 
their actions appear to spring from 
calculation and foresight ; they make 
use of means proportionate to the 
end. The ignorance of the fool, and 
the pride of the pedant, form the chi- 
merical distinctions of reason and in- 
stinet. Can the sage admit of ditter- 
ent causes, when he observes the 
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effects to be similar. It is also ab- 
surd for man to boast of his empire 
over the animals, and vaunt of his 
chimerical force. That same man is 
struck with terror at the roar of the 
lion, and trembles at the sight of the 
panther; he shudders when he meets 
a serpent in his paths, and flies from 
the jaws of the crocodile. The gnat 
stings him, and he complains ; the vi- 
per bites him, and he dies. 

Let us traverse the fields of greatet 
extent; let more noble objects be the 
subjects of my doubts.: Consider, 
with me, the ethereal spaces which 
surround this terraqueous globe, and 
tell me why this suspended ball nei- 
ther rises nor falls. When I reflect 
on the curved line which the sun de- 
scribes, I suspect that there are coun- 
tries which are unknown to us. I 
desire to know if the fields, parched 
by the vibrations of the star of fire, 
are uninhabited by men ; and if, un- 
der the arctic pole, nations tread upon 
eternal ice. May not the goodness 
of God have imparted comforts to 
them, of which we are ignorant? 
The inhabitants of the torrid zone 
are perbeps refreshed by the zephyrs, 
perhaps frequent rains inundate the 
earth, and: impart fecundity to it; 
and those nations, burning under a 
vertical sun, perhaps deplore that we 
are subject to the inconstancy of time 
and season, whilst, by immutable 
laws, and by a succession almost 
equal, their nights and days are of the 
same duration. The inhabitants of 
Northern Tartary prefer, perhaps, six 
months of darkness and six of light, 
to our daily change; perhaps they 
could not accommodate themselves 
to that gradation and progression of 
light which renders alternately too 
short the time of labor and the time 
of rest. One moiety of their year is 
employed in voyages, in labor and 
commerce, the other moiety is dedi- 
cated to indolence and pleasure. 

In the distant islands discovered by 
our voyagers, the lynxes and the ty- 
gers traverse the vallies and prowl in 
the woods; the crocodile and the ser- 
pent conceal themselves in the bu- 
mid bauks of marshes and rivers; 
and man, not less dangerous, inha- 
bit the same ground. Whence have 
these men and avimals derived their 
origin. Is it from the bosom of the 
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earth, or a self germinating power? 
What then becomes of ancient tradi- 
tion: and how can that cause of their 
existence accord with the history of 
creation and the garden of Eden. 
Let us suppose that the first men 
were conveyed in boats to these un- 
. known islands, would they have re- 
ceived in their vessels the ferocious 
beasts of prey. What reason could 
have urged them to have associated 
to themselves their own destroyers. 
With the full knowledge of the atro- 
cities committed by those animals, 
and the constant state of war in 
which they stand with the human 
race, would not the occasion have 
been gladly seized of a_ complete 
brea ame from their fury. The 
powerful principle of self-preserva- 
tion is decisive of the question. Be- 
hold the variety whiclf is perceptible 
on the land and the waters. Every 
thing is in a state of continual change, 
and yet the same objects are always 
present to our senses. The forms de- 
cay, but their source is everlasting. 
The elements, the principles of all 
things, transform the one into the 
other. The waters, elevating them- 
selves to the skies, expand in drops, 
and become air. The purest parts of 
air commix and become fire. This 
fire allayed by an air more gross, 
yields to nature a, beneficial dew, 
which the sun again absorbs to in- 
crease the clouds. The surcharged 
cloud bursts and gives again to earth 
the refreshing moisture. The sprin 
slow bubbling from the cosiont 
rocks, becomes a rivulet which hav- 
ing ornamented and enriched the 
provinces through which it flows, is 
lost in the sands, or augments the 
waters of the ocean. You call that 
hill a vineyard, you would be equally 
correct were you to call it a sepulchre. 
Is not the earth one mighty mass of 
corruption and decay. The rose-bud, 
half opened, appears to me as tinged 
with the blood of former ages. The 
germe lies dormant: corruption 
comes, and it springs to life. To day 
we shudder at a corpse; in a few 
years we pluck a flower in the ground 
which covered it, and are delighted 
with its fragrance. To day we follow a 
triend to his grave; some few years 
elapse, and on the same spot we ga- 
ther the grape, whose juice cheers us 
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in our toils. By corruption we live: 
and the time is not far distant when 
we must yield our proportion to the 
support of animated life. The rocks 
the summits of which are separated 
by the clouds, undermined by the 
rain, or carried away by the winds 
roll into the plains, by degrees the 
fragments elevate themselves, and, in 
time, equal the mountain in height, 
Every thing is subject to variation; 
and the laws of nature executed by 
time. 
[To be continued.} 


TheConression of Fartu of Rozert 
Burns, ina Letter to the Lady 
with whom he corresponded, under 
the name of CrarinDa, from a 
small volume of his Poems and 
Letters lately published. 


J AM delighted, charming Clarinda, 
with your honest enthusiasm for 
religion. Those of either sex, but 
particularly the female, who are luke- 
warm in that most important of all; 
things—‘‘ O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret!” I feel myself 
deeply interested in your good opi- 
nion, and will lay before you the 
outlines of my belief. He who is 
our author and preserver, and will, 
one day, be our judge, must be (not 
for his sake in the. way of duty, but 
from the native impulses of our 
hearts,) the object of our reverential 
awe and grateful adoration. He is 
almighty and al) bountiful, we are 
weak and dependent ; hence prayer, 
and every other sort of devotion. He 
is not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to “ ever- 
lasting life ; consequently it must be 
in every one’s power to embrace 
this offer of ‘* everlasting life,” other- 
wise he could not, in justice, con- 
demn those who did not. A mind 
pervaded, actuated, and governed by 
purity, truth, and charity, though it 
does merit Heaven, yet is an abs0- 
lutely necessary pre-requisite, with- 
out which Heaven can neither be ob- 
tained or enjoyed ; and by divine pro- 
mise, such a mind shall never fail of 
attaining ‘ everlasting life.” Hence 
the impure, the deceiving, and the 
uncharitable, extrude themselves from 
eternal bliss by their unfitness for 
enjoying it. ‘The supreme being has 
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t the immediate administration of plagiarism, nor to investigate those 
all this, for wise and good ends known principles in which a coincidence of 
fo himself, into the hands of Jesus thought, and consequently a simila- 
Christ, a great personage, whose re- rity of expression are founded. 
lation to Him wecannot comprehend, present design is to shew that it is 
but whose relation to us is a guide and. not the English authors only who are 
aaviour, and who, except for our ob- guilty of tlie heinous crime of plagi- 
stinacy and misconduct, will bring us arism, but that they have been excell- 
all, through various ways, and by ed in itby the greatest geniuses which 
yarious means, to bliss at last. foreign ‘countries have produced. 

These are my tenets, my lovely Whatever may have been the moral 
fiend, and which, I think, cannot principles of Voltaire, 1. believe no 
be well disputed, My creed is pretty one will be so hardy as to dispute his 
nearly expressed in the last clause of claims to genius, and consequently to, 
Jamie Bean's Grace, an honest weaver the first quality of genius, originality 
in Ayrshire. ‘‘ Lord, grant that we of idea, for without originality of 
oo lead:a gude life! for a gude life thought no genius could exist; yet, 
makes a gude end, at least it helps in point of plagiarism, he may rank 
weel !” —_—_—_— with our eccentric Sterne. The fol- 

On PLAGIARISM. lowing ‘specimens will prove the 
IR, truth of the assertion : 

HAVE observed, with feelings of Vous ne m’entendrez point amant foible et 

regret and indignation, the delight jaloux 
which some cavilling critics of the £2 reproches honteux eclater cantre vous. 
present day, enjoy in the detection of arr Laine, 
theplagiarisms of our most esteemed _ The last line is literally.copied from 
authors. If the most distant resem- Racine Alex. act 4, sc. 2. 
blance of expression exist, itis imme- Vous voulez que saisi d'un indigne cour- 
diately denominated a plagiarism, and roux, 
the unlucky poet is robbed of the bays’ En reproches honteuz j'eclate contre vous. 

g a 4 ~ P 
be thinks he bas the greatest claim to 10-the first canto of the Henriade 
them. I could adduce several in- 4¢ the following lines: 
stances of authors of: different coun- Et Pespagnol avide enrichi de nos pertes, 
tries who, though ignorant of the ye- Vient en foule inonder nos campagnes «le- 
spective ‘languages in which \'thdse  (%”* 
authors wrote, yet their concordance’ which are evidently borrowed from 
ot thought has been so great, that’ the Mithridate of Racine, act 3, sc, 1. 
were the fact not established of their 
ignorance of the lanigoage, they*would 


L’on voit plus que jamais nos campagnes 


2 a Tg vee ‘ ‘chet-of couveries, he 
certainly deserve the epithet of Pla De romains que la ‘guerre enrichit de nos 
giarists, or of servile translators. I pertes. 


will mention one. _The German poet 
Siegfrid, was ignorant of the Eng- — In the same canto of thaHenriade 
lish language, yet he has almost lite- is the following line : 

rally translated a passage iti Mason’s De Ietat:ebranle’ laissoit flotter les rene’. 


English Garden. : : which is copied from Racine, Phedre, 
Das meer vom himmlischen hauche ge- get 5, 
trieben ‘9 : ts Sih * 
Kitsste mit sanfterer Auth die Srantlichen Sa me As ses chevaux laissoit flotter les 
ufer, TENG? / 
Thus Mason, In the second canto of the Hen- 


The wind was hush’d, riade we find, 
And to the beach each slowly-lified wave, Rarement un heros connoit la defiance. 
ae with’ silver’ curl, just kissd the And in the Britannicus of Racine, 
And slept in sitence. act 1, sc. 4. we also find, 
. ; dong Mais cette defiance; 

It 1S hot, however, my imtention at Est toujours d’un grand coeur la derniere 
this time to enter mto a defence of science. 
Usiversat Mac. Vou. XIII. 2P 
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" In the 3d canto of the Henriade, 


Le pauvre alloit ¢a voir et revenoit heu- 
reux. 


And in Boileau, epitre 1, we find, 


Qu’on n’alla jamais voir sans revenir heu- 
reuz, 


In the 8th eanto of the Henriade. 
€e monstre composé dyeux, de bouches et 
d oreilles, 
Qui celebre des rois la honte et les 
merveilles. 


which is copied almost verbatim from 
Boileau, lutrin, chant. 2. 


Cependant cet oiseau, qui prone les mer- 
veilles, 

Ce monstre 
doreilles. 


The following passage is extracted 
from Voltaire’sy Sermon du Rabin 
Akib. 

Enfans denaturés, nous sommes vos 
percs, nous somntes les peres des Musul- 
mans. Une mere respectable, et mal- 
heureuse a eu deitx filles et ses deux filles 
Pont chasseé de la Maison. 


When Voltaire wrote the above he 
must have had the following passage 
of Montesquieu in his view : 

La religion juive est un viewx tronc, qui 
a produit deux branches qui ont couvert 
toute la terre, c'est a dire, le Christianisme, 
et le Mahomatisme. C’est une mere qui 
a engendré deux filles qui l'ont accablé de 
mille plaies. 


composé de bouiches et 


MONTESQUIEU. 

Charles XII. n’etoit, point Alexandre, 
mais il auroit eté le meilleur soldat d’Alex- 
andre. 

VOLTAIRE, 

On juge aujourdui que Charles XII. 
meritoit d’etre le premier soidat de Pierre 
Te Grand.* 





* Voltaire was not satisfied with pil- 
fering from the works of his own 
countrymen, but he also laid the 
works of the English authors under 
contribution, and some of the greatest 
beauties of the Henriade are nothing 
more than servile translations from 
the English. Voltaire has been ap- 
plauded for the following passage in 
Chant Huitieme of the Henriade: 


Dans d’epaisses forets de lances herisseés, 

De bataillons sangilans, de troupes ren- 
verseés. 

Henri pousse, s’avance et se fait un chemin. 

Le grand Mornay le suit, toujours calme et 
sereine,. 


On Plagiarism. 
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It is rather. singular that no writer 
was more vehement against the pla 
giarisms of others than Voltaire, and 
yet no one has been more guilty of 
them than himself. Almost all ‘the 
ideas, the jests, and even the very 
expressions of Voltaire on religion, 
on the monks, and on tolerance, are 
to be found in Montesquieu; and he 
mollifies bis literary thefts by the con. 
venient assertion, ‘* that every thing 
is but imitation.” In his Melanges, 
in the article of Prior, he says, “« The 
idea of the Persian Letters is taken 
from the Turkish Spy. Ariosto is but 
the imitator of Boyardo. Michael 
Cervantes makes a fool of his Don 
Quixote ? but, on the other hand, ig 
Roland any thing else than a fool? 
The most criginal geniuses borrow 
of each other, and it would be diffi- 
cult to decide whether knight ertant- 
ry has been turned more into ridicule 
by the grotesque images of Cervantes, 
than by. the fertile imagination: of 
Ariosto. Metastasio. has taken the 
major part of. his operas from the 
French tragedies, and several of the 
English authors have copied us, with- 
out acknowledging the source from 
which they drew their treasures, It 
is with books as with the fire.on our 
hearths ; we go and fetch this fire 
from, our neighbours, we carry it 
home, we communicate it to-others, 
and it belongs to all.” 

It\ appears that Voltaire had fre- 
quent occasion to light his own — 
at his neighbour's fire, ‘and therefore 
he should not have expressed: himself 
so. vehemently: when he: entrapped 





ll veille autour de lui, te? gu’un puissant 
genie, ' 

Tel qu’on feignait jadis aux Champs de la 
.Phrygie 

Dé fa terre, et des cieux les moteurs eter- 
nels, 

Melés dans les combats sous I’habit des 
mortels, “i 

Ou tel que du vrai dieu les ministres terribles, 

Ces puissances des cieux, ces etresimpas- 
sibles. 

Environnés de vents, des foudres, des eclairs, 

Dun front inalterable ebranlent Cunivers. 


Tlie beauty of the above lines 'can- 
not be disputed, but Voltaire is in+ 
debted to Addison for the ideas, the 
whole passage being a well executed 
translation of the beautiful simile.of 


the Angel in Addison's Campaign. 
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another in the same occupation ; but without any material burt. A coun- 
geniuses are men, and men are most tryman, who heard our cries, but did 
ready to condemn in others the very not come to our assistance because of 
fyult of which they are conscious leaving his horse, reached the neigh- 
themselves are guilty, bouring village before my brother, 
Ishall, in my next, adduce several and sent some country people to our 
instances, to prove that the great aid, who carried back my dying fa- 
German poet Klopstock, has bor- ther. Here every means were tried 
rowed some of his finest images from to save him, but in vain; he expired. 
Milton. The agony which this event caused 
R. H. to us and to my mother cannot be 
described. My mother felt this loss 
The Apventures and Travets, in °° keenly, that she fell into a con- 
; Pp : ; - sumption, which, in the course of 
various Parts of the Glole, of *.' , d r 
Henry Voces. Translated from oe months, put an end to her life 
the German. Thus were we, in a short time, 
[Continued from Vol.xtr p.284.] and under such distressing circum- 
M* parents had hitherto lived as stances, deprived of both our parents, ' 
happily as human nature can and we passed under the superin- 
live upon this earth. My father pur- tendance of guardians. Had these 
sued his business with contentment, persons icied bancuadtily by us, our 
and he cherished the most auspicious property would not only have been 
hopes of us children. One fine morn- suthcient to enable us to acquire 
ing he resolved to go with our mo- something useful, but we should have 
ther and ourselves, and pay a visit to had enough left to establish ourselves 
aworthy friend, (who lived a good in life afterwards. But this good for- 
mile from us), to pass a few pleasant tune was not reserved for me! I 
hours; but, by a trifling circum- hada guardian who acted with mine 
stance, we were thrown into the yery irregularly. 
greatest affliction. We had to as- His name was Kercuor, and he 
cend a steep hill, the coach inclined was descended from a family which, 
on one side, on account of the condi- for five generations, had continued 
tion of the road on the descent of the to inhabit, the temple of Hygeia. 
hill. The horses made a little bend His father, whose Praxis was not a 
on that side, and the coach turned golden but a leaden one, had dese 
over. My father, who drove him- tined him merely for an underling of 
self, was buried down the hill, and Esculapius, that he might net be alto- 
remained, insensible, at the bottom, gether out of the privileges of hia’ 
bathed in blood; the same happened race. But the barber's bason, which 
to the servant. ‘The horses became he had carried for some years, would 
restive from the fall, and dragged the not suit him any longer. He resolved, 
coach down the hill. My mother accordingly, to become Dr. Kirchof, 
held her seat, together with us chil- as his foretathers had been. 
dren, for some time, in the vehicle, © What cannot the industry of man 
till at Jast we were all thrown out by effect, when he is seriously devoted 
a violent shock which it sustained. to any thing? With the help of 
My brother came to himself first, and what he had amassed in various ways, 
found us all in the most dreadful con- he carried his point without costing 
dition. My father could with diffi- his father any thing more than the 
culty utter the words, ‘‘ call my wife, mere expences of the diploma. His 
Ishall not live a quarter of an hour college studies had not cost him 
longer.” My brother hastened to much, for he had troubled them very 
his mother. She called her resolu- little, According to his opinion 
tion to her aid, as she heard the fate theory was of subordinate impor. 
of her husband, flew to him, and tance: practice, on the contrary, 
prayed to God, with tears, that he made acomplete man. He disputed 





_ would not take from her the husband with the best of them, and though he 


of her heart, without whom she knew not a word of Latin, yet his 
could not live. We children escaped fine ae silk waistcoat, which reach. 
" 2P2 
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ed down to his knees, invested him 
with all due dignity. The five prin- 
cipal heads of the medical catechism, 
purging, clyster, bleeding, vomiting, 
and blistering, he was well acquaint- 
ed with, and for the rest he trusted 
to the recipes which had descended, 
in his family, from fathér to son, 
and which were carefully preserved 
in casks, to help him through. By 
thse means he became a distinguished 
practitioner in the town, and. was 
ps exceeding good terms with the 
clergymen andgrave diggers. 

To one of these clergymen I was 
indebted for having such a man for 
my guardian; for he had recom- 
mended him to my mother on her 
death-bed, and she therefore implored 
him hereof, to take care of me after 
his death. Perhaps Kerehof misun- 
derstood my mother, for he troubled 
himself very little about me, but a 
great deal about my money, which 
procured him many happy hours. 

After I had been nearly five years 
po pty knowledge at the school, in 
order to lav the ground of future hap- 
piness, activity, and talents, I ex- 
changed the school for the university, 
by the advice of my tutor. As he 
had studied in Jena, and still loved 
that happy seat of the muses, he re- 
commended that university to me 
above all others, and promised me 
also that he would accompany me 
thither, and conduct the future house- 
keeping of myself and his son. As 
soon as the Easter vacation was con- 
cluded, in 1760, we began our jour- 
ney, and after five days, we finished 
it happily and safely. Our mentor 
gaye us some very good advice on the 
way; and he represented to us the 
dangers of a university life exactly as 
we found it. 

About mid-way between Gotha 
and Erfurt, we saw a woman travel- 
ling on foot, who groaned at every 
step, and could scarcely move_for- 
wards. She begged of us, for God’s 
sake, to convey her to the next village. 
She had a fever, and on that day one 
of her legs had become so stiff that 
she was unable to walk, except with 
the greatest pain. The postillion re- 
membered to have seen this woman, 
in the forenoon, as he was driving to 
Gotha, lying under a pear tree; and 
as he was a good hearted youth, who 


(Aprin 


did not require to have his pity 
excited by money, he halted and 
helped up the poor woman into the 
carriage. She wept from gratitude. 
She had one of those open, free 
countenances which are so frequently 


“met with in the country. Her eyes 


were generally cast downwards, but 
when they were raised they bad such 
a pure and friendly expression in 
them, that they seemed to unfold the 
very bottom of a heart in which 
heavenly and earthly love held ¢di- 
vided sway. Exposure to the sun 
and wind had changed her from a 
brunette to a swarthy complexion : 
yet it was easy to see that she could 
not be more than twenty years of 
age. The plain simplicity of cha- 
racter which distinguishes this class of 
people, displayed itself as soon as she 
was safely seated. She shewed her 
pass, unasked, and related her his- 
tory (as is usual in a post-chaise) so 
naturally and so simply, that the most 
stitf-necked ‘skeptic must have be- 
lieved her. 

A young man, who had served her 
father (a butcher at Bayreuth) for six 
years, had seduced the daughter in 
her sixteenth year, and persuaded her 
atterwards secretly to | em her fa- 
ther’s house with him. Near Hof 
they were put into a vehicle by two 
Prussian recruiting officers, and sent 
to Neise in Silesia. This lad was tall 
and well grown; the officers consi- 
dered it as perfecly just, therefore, to 
instigate him, from the hope of pos- 
sessing his beloved, first to betray his 
master, and then to become a soldier. 
He even wished this girl: to break 
open her father’s coffers before her 
flight, but she refused. ‘The poor 
deceived creature left her parental 
roof, beneath which happiness had 
been hers, and found herself, after a 
painful journey, in a barrack. The 
ci-devant butcher could not, like the 
rest of his comrades, turn his profes- 
sion to any use. The bounty money 
was soon spent ; the impulse of 
sion had subsided, and he now had 
to live with his wife upon his pay, 
cut off from all prospect of future 
amendment! 

He felt this melancholy situation 
into which he had been betrayed by 
his own indiscretion, so keenly, that 


neither the high walls, the deep ditch, 
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nor even the careful sentinels, at every 
twentieth step, with loaded fire-arms, 
could deter him from seeking his li- 
berty, and deserting to the imperial 
army, because there the term of ser- 
yicé is limited to six years. He fled, 
was overtaken, and was sentenced to 
run the gantelope two successive days, 
He escaped again, with four others, 
and was again caught and brought 
back. He was then sentenced to the 
same punishment for four successive 
days: his back was lacerated to the 
very bone, and the flesh hung from it 
in shreds. 

He then promised both his officers 
and his wife not to desert again ; but 
on the very day that he was dismissed 
the hospital, together with his com- 
rades who had shared the same fate, 
they formed another scheme, and 
succeeded in it. They even had the 
temerity to leave, on the other side of 
the moat, through which they waded 
naked, holding their clothes on their 
heads, an insolent letter, and full of 
threats to their officers. 

The poor forlorn wife of the de- 
serier was put in confinement, and 
kept upon bread and water, in order to 
force her into the coffession that she 
knew of her husband’s intended 
flight ; she confessed nothing, how- 
ever; and she assured us also, that 
though she certainly did know some- 
thing of his intentions the first two 
times he deserted, yet she was per- 
fectly ignorant of his resolution on 
thé last occasion. She was at length 
released, and received a travelling 
passport, but no money to detray her 
expences on the road. 

Lhe unhappy wife, who had yield- 
ed to the seducer in the hope of lead- 
ing a happy life with him, was doom- 
ed to endure all these calamities in 
consequence of her first false step, 
and had to wander so far towards her 
home, unaccompanied and unpro- 
tected. She was attacked on the 
way by a fever, and must have passed 
the preceding cold night under the ca- 
nopy of Heaven had not the kind postil- 

ton taken pity on her. She had also 
met on the way from Neiss¢e to Gotha, 
other compassionate postillions, who 
gave her a Vift now and then, and also 
two merchants who conveyed her 
eight miles on her journey. The 
puncipal innkeeper in the town she 
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did not much commend, but in man 
country ings she had found so muc 
kindness and philanthropy . that 
she, with tears, gonfessed there yet 
existed some, good people in the 
world, and she expressed her de- 
termination, when she reached her 
own home, never to suffer a poor 
person to depart from her door un- 
aided. Thus had the, unhappy wo- 
man travelled on, sometimes meetin 
with good, and sometimes with bad, 
luck, till she reached that pear tree, 
under which the postillion saw her 
lying. A violent retching and head- 
ache compelled her to lie down there, 
and it was probably in consequence 
of becoming chilled that her foot be- 
came lame. We conveyed her, at 
our own expence, as far as Jena, and 
gave her also some money to help her 
forward on the rest of her journey. 
The whole appearance and deport- 
ment of this woman testified the 
truth of her account. She spoke of 
her error with candour, and yet with _ 
remorse: she believed that her pa- 
rents would shed, perhaps, even more 
tears than she herself, when they 
beheld her present condition. She 
showed, in all her answers to the 
questions that were put to her, the 
same simplicity as was expressed in 
her countenance; and she had such 
an honest abhorrence of begging that 
she would rather have starved. 


[To be continued.) 


. 





urther Osservations on the Use 
of the final C. and K. 
Sir, 
Ee your number for November [ 
offered my sentiments upon a 
= of English spelling which had 
en propounded in some previous 
numbers by other correspondents, 
relative to the tight use of the double 
ck and the single c, thinking, as I still 
do, that the former belongs to words 
of Gothic extraction, and the latter 
to those of Greek or Latin original. 
When, in the number for February, 
I read your correspondent Philo’s re- 
marks upon this, I frankly own he 
** almost persuaded me to be a” con- 
vert, for [ am rather partial to the 
old school, and listen to innovations 
or proposals of change with great 
caution, sensible at the same time 
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that the English is a living not a dead 
language, nor of course to be tried 
pa bound by immutable rules as 
such. Alas! Sir, I am an apostate 
still: I go with the multitude: more 
than ninety*writers in a hundred carry 
me along. I go with the multitude, 
for I think here it is not “ to do evil.” 
It is to the writers of the present age 
that I allude ; for whatever may have 
been the elegance and purity of stile 
of some that are gone, orthograph 
in our time is more fixed, ascertained, 
and uniform. I am aware that this 
is deserting the argument and appeal- 
ing to fact or sufirage—in plain Eng- 
lish, begging the question—call it so— 
A very acute critic of antiquity says 
that in such matters it is the only re- 
sort—that use is the umpire. 

It may be proper, however, to no- 
tice your corsespondent's arguments, 
and to weaken at least, if not set 
them aside. The first is, that the 
lengthening of our words in ck, from 
the learned languages, is by vowels, 
before which c is hard, as politick 
political, critick critical. This is an- 
swered at once, when we recollect 
politician, criticise; to which add 
many more, rhetorician, eccentricity, 
Gallicism, publicity. 

His next remark is, that Gothic 
words are lengthened. by vowels 
which do soften the consonant. Here, 
indeed, examples for my purpose are 
perhaps not so numerous as in the 
first case, nor would it be of moment 
if nane at all were to be found; they 
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exist however—beck beckon, reck 
reckon, block blockade, cock cock. 
ade. It may be said the two last are 
French—true, but not inadmissible. 
The French had them from the Go. 
thic, not the Latin. 

Philo next draws a parallel between 
this and another class of words, and 
proceeds with an appeal to anal 
and etymology. But is it not pan 
better to judge a cause by its o 
merits? Comparison is vague, an 
otien misleads ; it is but a feeble in. 
strument, and at best only admirricy. 
lar, tending to evince not the strengtit 
but the weakness of a case, as if it 
could not stand on its own legs; and 
it is not easy, in. the present instance, 
to perceive what the application of it 
has produced that is decisive of the 
point. But to go on to the analogy 
and etymology. Weare told, that to 
write musick musical, publick, publi. 
can, is consistent with analogy. I do 
not exactly see how : but let us grant 
it; then, surely, to write public pub. 
lican, music musical, is more consis- 
tent: while ety mology (which, being 
interpreted, is the frue pedigrce or 
derivation of words) seems imperi- 
ously to demand, that when the con- 
sonant is either single in the one 
fountain where we draw, or double 
in the other, it should continue just 
so when drawn and adopted. 

I remain Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
LEcTOoR. 
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“ Nolli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam ” 
Oo > J 


The Lire of Fexeron, Archbishop 
of Cambrai; compiled from Origi- 
nal Manuscripts, ly M. L. F. De 
Bausser, formerly Bishop of Alais, 
‘Sc. Translated from the French 
ty Witt1aM Muprorp. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1810. 

ENELON was, perhaps, the 

greatest character that adorned 
the age of Louis XIV.; that reign 
which Frenchmen boast, and justly 
boast. He was great, not only from 
his talents and the situations which 
he held, but from his virtues : he was 
morally illustrious. It would be dif- 

Qcult to name a man whose life pre- 





sents a nobler lesson, than that of the 
Archbishop of Cambrai; ner would 
it be easy to name one whose intel- 
Jectual powers have been greater. 
Without seeking literary fame as a 
literary man, he acquired it as an in- 
stinctive homage which was paid to 
his excellence. ‘Fhe renown of an 
author was forced upon him by those 
who were compelled to do justice to 
his abilities, 


It has often, however, been a sub-) 


ject of regret with us, and doubtless 
with many others, that. there existed 
no adequate life of the Archbishop of 
Cambrai. There were several biogta~ 
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phical memoirs, but.no ample and 
detailed account of him. There were, 
indeed, considerations of policy which 
revented a complete developement 
of his character and conduct for some 
years after his death, But those con- 
siderations have now ‘passed away, 
and the Bishop of Alais has given, 
without reserve, many things in the 
resent volumes, which would have 
sien imprudently given fifty years 


ago. 

*Réfore we proceed to consider the 
work itself, we shall extract the fol; 
lowing paragraphs from Mr. Mnd- 
ford’s preface, as they will serve to 
shew the importance of the present 
production. 

«© The pame,of Fenelon, as the-au- 
thor of Telemachus, is familiar, in this 
country, to every one, whose skill in 
the French language enables him to 
spell through Calypso ne: poupait se 
consoler, &c. for it is almost the first 
book that is put into the hands of the 
tyro, whether in school. or out of 
school, But the name of Fenelon is 
little known as the wise, and_ pious 
instructor of the Duke of. Burgundy, 
as the virtuous friend of the Duke de 
Beauvilliers, as the learned, antagonist 
of Bossuet, as the philosophical. cor- 
respondent of the Duke of Orleans, as 
the political adviser, even in, exile, of 
the ministers, of: Louis, XIV. as the 
friend, the comforter of human na- 
ture, the glory and shame of his.own 
age, and the ornament of mankind, 
In these: various ,characters he has 
hitherto been faintly, or, not at all 
known. Halfhis glory has slumbered 
in the tomb with him till now: the 
rumour of his virtues was general, but 
their evidence was hidden. . We had 
learned to venerate the man, upon 
the testimony of his friends; let that 
veneration be now founded upon his 
own. 
“ Fame isas often the child of cus- 
tom as of true desert.. We are habi- 
tuated to pronounce certain names 
with certain encgmiastic phrases, and 
many who are warmest in praise 
would be confounded were you to de- 
mand of them the motives of their 
praise, were you to demand a recital 
of the gieat actions, ,the virtues, or 
the talents of those they celebrate. It 
Is quite common.to hear of the suddi- 
mity of Milton, the strength of Dry- 
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den, the harmony of Pope, the Aumour 
of Addison, the pomp of Johnson, the 
weetness of Goldsmith, and the fire 
of Gray: so common, that these epi- 
thets are received as axioms by half 
the world: and are retailed by them 
with.as much conviction of their pro- 
priéty, as when they pronounce the 
soul to be immortal, or. the will. to 
be free, So has it been, to a remarks 
able degree, with Fenelon. I am ac- 
quainted with no life, of him in our 
own language, except ‘what, is to. be 
found in a common biographical dic- 
tionary, and [am not ashamed to con- 
fess that, till | had read the following 
work, I spoke of him, rather from 
what, 1 imagined than , from, what I 
knew,  The'preyjous accounts of him 
wave Tittle else than an adumbration 
of his character, -if that by Querbeu 
be excepted: and even he left mug 
to be supplied by the present writer... 
** Perhaps there neyer existed. an 
individual to whom might be applied, 
with greater truth, the words of Shaks- 
peare: ’ alll aittah 
His life was gentle; and the elements ., 
So mix'd in him, that, nature might stand 


up, ; : 

And fay to all the world, Tis was A Man! 
‘* The qualities which,.composed 
his character were so admivably com+ 
pounder that pre-eminence was swal+ 
owed up in general excellence. When 
we speakiof other great men, it, is.easy 
to dilate upon some commanding: sus 
peniority, and.tgo-often, it; is easy:te 
contrast their yirtues with theirerrors, 
But Fenelon; was amudel so exqui+ 
sitely formed, . that the eye - eon: 
templates it with that.calm satiety of 
delight which, precludes comparison, 
and alinost forbids admiration; we are 
filled rather with the serenity, of -con- 
tentment than. with the tarbulence.of 
surprise. Even, they who were’ least 
favourably disposed towards- him, 
have allowed, witha sort of extorted 
confession, the extraordinary endows 
ments with which; nature had gifted 
him. Such were the mild attractions 
of his person, even that the Duke de 
St. Simon, (whose testimony cannot 
be suspected of adulation) says , J? fal- 
lait faire effort pour cesser de le regar- 
der, What a volume of, meaning is 
contained in that simple assertion . 
and what an idea does it convey to the 
mind of the fascinating and aposto- 
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lical simplicity of Fenelon's counte- have beneficially exerted his great ta. 
nance and deportment. Suchacoun- lents for the welfare of mankind, The 
tenance and such deportment, added bustling candidates for renown step, 
to such'a mind, (ot which, indeed, ped before him into the vantage 
they were but the outward and visible ground of reputation and notice, play- 
effects) must have powerfully con- ed their part, and were forgotten 
cutred to give him that ascendancy while he silently retreated, and co ly 
over the thoughts and affections of all shunned corrivalry, content with wis- 
who apptoached him, which is so dom and with virtue happy. But, 

Joudly proclaimed by contemporary though retired, he did not yield to the 

writers. ° sluggish apathy of arecluse. He stil] 

*. ® Modesty, which is a rare aftend- looked abroad upon man and upon 
ant upon excellence of any sort, and his country, and when he felt that he 
peculiarly so upon intellectual excel- could benefit either, he needed ‘ne 
ence, was conspicuous in Fenelon. other motive to employ his whole 
it Was not in him, as in some men, a power. It is only to be regretted that 
vain affectation springing from rank that power had not a wider sphere for 
pride of heart. It was a principle en- action. 

Seb upon ‘his mind, emapating “* I know not, also, whether we may 
om piety ahd supported by it; it not justly wish that his time had been 
eieaded all his actions; he was mo- less occupied with theological discus- 
est because he was humble, and he sions: with questions of momentary 

was, humble because his self-estima- import which have long ceased to be 

tiou was by io standard of this world; remetnbered with general interest, 
the scope of hiS: comiparisol was vast They have, indeed, an accidental va- 
as eternity, and his soul was filled with lue from their connection with Fene- 
becoming humility ; he did not depre- lon, for nothing on which he employ- 
ciate what he’was; he only assigned ed his pen can be indifferent; but we 
its true value; while others, with half feel at the same time, that he might 

his excellence, attach a higher and a have treated subjects ‘of lasting i- 

falsé importance'to what they possess. portance with equal skill, and with 

To Fefielon the’thoughts of a future more success. Who now inquires 

being were always present, and those about the collusion of the Jansenists, 

thoughts, without unfitting him for or the fanaticism. of the Quietists? 
his: duties’ in ‘'this'life; gave liim the No one can read his disquisitions ia 
power of duly appreciating their value the following volumes upon Religious 
and authority without becothing their Worship, The Immortality of the Soul, 
slave’ and their ‘pander. His piety, and upon Free Will, written to satisfy 
operativig upoti’ a> weak mind, would the inquiries of the Duke of Orleans, 
have driven it te the bafrén lonéli- without lamenting that he ever de- 
ness of solitude, tobbed'it of its utility voted a moment of his time to the bar- 

to man, and ‘dobnied it to a life of ren speculatiotis of controversial divi- 

gloomy penance and ‘unavailing seclu- nity. 

_ sion.’ But in hin it was a vital prints °* ‘Fenelon, however, has produced 
ciple. It: wasothe sun that cheered ehough for immortality. His name 
and illuminated’ his path; which ma- has a twofold existence. It lives in 
tured histboughts and yave them the his works, and it lives in his virtues. 
ripeness faction y-which fostered the They emblazon each other. The du- 
virtues‘of his bosomy and whieh pi. thor and the mari dre equally illus- 
rified the affections of his natureffom trious, It would be irreverent to'se- 
those weaknesses that have obscured piarate them. If we speak of the au- 
the gloryof so many renowned men,’ thor.of Tedemachus, we think, also, 6 

** Bud, it isto be regretted, pethaps; the preceptor of the Duke of Bur- 
that this piety should have produced gundy, of the friend of mankind, the 
a-modesty which, if it did not cheek pattern of hunsan excellence. When 
the current of his genius, at least pres we speak of the docile prelate, of the 
vented him' from giving to it all its pious’ instructor, the comforter of the 

energy and application. Ever diffi- alilicted, the support of the indigent, 
dent of bis own capacity, he shrutik and the object of veneration even to 
from enterprises in which-he might hostile ‘arhzie’; ‘we ‘think also‘ of 
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elegant author of Telemachus, of the 
wise counsellor of ministers, of the 
theologian, of him whose excellence 
was as various as the objects of his 
knowledge. What a proud gfory is 
this! What an interesting reciproca- 
tion of greatness! How excellent and 
yet how rare! How commonly are 
we obliged to separate the children 
of genius from the children of men: 
and how frequently are we called up- 
on to do homage to the vastness of 
their powers, while we drop a tear 
over the record of their transgres- 
sions! Not so with Fenelon. Half his 
lustre is obscured, when only half 
his character is contemplated. Dur- 
ing the close of a life which was mark- 
ed by persecution, and contumely, 
and slander, the equanimity of his 
mind, the meek forbearance of his 
heart never forsook him: he walked 
his course with the patient constious- 
ness of rectitude, unmoved by the 
rancorous attacks of malice, envy, and 
fanaticism. 
Uraltus Olympi 
Vortex qui spatio ventos hiemsque relin- 
quit, 
Perpetuum nul'a temeratus nube serenum, 
Celsior, exsurgit pluviis auditque ruentes 
Sub pedibus nimbes et rauca tonitrua calcat. 
Claudian. 

“T can conceive that some readers 
may wonder at the docility of Fene- 
lon towards the Holy See, and towards 
Bossuet and otber  ecg¢lesiastical 
characters: they may, perhaps, view 
itas a proof of a certain imbecility 
of character. But, let them reHect 
what was his religion. It is a delicate 
consideration. Philosophy sees less 
than faith. Modes of religious wor- 
ship are, individually speaking, of lit- 
tle moment. While the Catholics 
call us heretics, aud we call them édoda- 
tors, the eve of reason beholds, in 
both, seekers of the same temple: 
they do but take different reads, and 
of which there are many; some longer 
and. some shorter; some easy and 
some Nifficult ; some certain and some 
dubious : tut they all terminate in one 
common centre, where distinction is 
nomore. It is not demanded of those 
who arrive, by what path they came. 
, “ To us it may appear absurd, to 
see Fenelon bowing the majesty of his 
own reason before the infallibility of 
Universat Mag. Vot. XIIL 
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a being like himself: probably much 
inferior. But, let it be remembered, 
that the acknowledgment and belief 
of that ivfallibility was a principle 
engrafted upon the heart avd mind of 
Fenelon from his very cradle; it was 
a thing not to be questioned: it was 
a fundamental truth, which to doubt 
had been sacrilege. Call it a preju- 
dice: and what but prejudice actuates 
us in half, in more than half, the con- 
cerns of life? ~ 
Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and 1 will wear 


him 
In my heart's core; ay, in my heart of 
heart. ; 
Shakspeare. 


“Tf, then, we view this part of Fe- 
nelon’s character with a just and phi- 
losophical reference to its catse and 
motive, it will not strike us as indica- 
tive of imbecility, but as completing 
the full harmony of all its parts. His 
conduct is remarkably contrasted 
with the proud, petulant, and contu- 
macious proceeding of the Cardinal 
de Noailles, in the affair of Jansenisin 
and P. Quesnel.” 


Bausset commences his narrative 
with the following account of Fene- 
lon’s family, which may be interest- 
ing to the reader: 


“Francis de Salignac de la Mothe- 
Fenelon, archbishop of Cambrai, was 
born in the castle of Fenelon, in Peri- 
gord, August 6th, 1651. The family 
of Fenelon is no less distinguished for © 
its antiquity than for its celebrity. 

**Pons de Salignac, count de lq 
Mothe-Fenelon, father of the arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, married, first, 
Isabella d'Esparbes de Lussan, daugh- 
ter of the Marshal d’Auheterre. He 
had, by her, children. who were already 
in the king's service, when he married 
again, and chose for his second wife 
Louisa dc Ja Cropte de Saint Abre, of 
an ancient family in Perigord: The 
Marquis de St. Abre, her brother, was 
in the road to the highest military pre- 
ferment when he was killed, on the 
26th of June, 1674, at the battle of 
Sintzbeim, where he commanded as 
lieut.-geveral under Marshal Turenne. 

“This union, which combined every 
advantage of a similarity in taste, ju 
opinions, and in birth, appeared to be 

2Q 
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injurious tothe children of the former 
marriage; because it produced a ne- 
cessary diminution in their patrimonial 
inheritance. But the Marquis Antoine 
de Fenelon, of whom we shall soon 
ave occasion to speak, wrote to the 
eldest of his nephews, exhorting him 
to “‘submit to Providence, who often 
produced the greatest advantages (and 
those even temporal ones) from events 
which appeared to be the most oppo- 
site to our interest and our ambition.” 
** Francis de Fenelon, archbishop 
of Cambrai, whose life we are now re- 
tording, was the offspring of this 
secoud marriage. When we remem- 
ber the dignified character which he 
sustained during his life, and the glory 
which dwells upon his name in death, 
we cannot but confess that after-events 
fully justified the pious and the wise 
reflections of the Marquis de Fenelon. 
His family has derived more lustre 
from the single name of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, than from a long 
series of ancestors who filled the most 
distinguished stations in the cabinet, 
in the field, and in the church. 
“ Fenelon was brought up under his 
aternal roof until his twelfth year, 
* his constitution was weak and deli- 
cate. His father cherished this child 
of his old age with an affection and an 
anxiety which were excited by the 
amiable dispositions of the child itself. 
* fis first education was simple, ra- 
tional, and christian, observes Quer- 
beuf. ‘ There was nothing remarkable 
attending it; and it was most probably 
of the ordinary kind.’ It was entrusted 
to a preceptor, who appears to have 
possessed the principles of sound lite- 
rature, and who knew how to render 
those principles acceptable to his pu- 
pil. He gave him, in a few years, a 
more extensive knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages than is 
usually to be found at so tender an 
age. To this assiduous and almost 
exclusive study of the great models 
of Greece and Rome, Fenelon owed 
that perfection of style which fs dis- 
cernible even in the earliest produc- 
tions of his youth. It is remarkable, 
that there cannot be discovered in his 
writings those almost evanescentshades 
of excellence, and that progressive 
perfection, which are to be traced in 
the best authors of the same period, 
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and which indicate an increase of 
years by an increasing superiority of 
composition. In him we always find 
the same ease, the same grace, the 
same ele,ance, and the same perspj- 
cuity; and it is this peculiar diction 
which has obtained the denomination 
of the style of Fenelon. ° 

** When he was twelve years old, 
he was sent to the university of Ca. 
hors, which was then ina flourishing 
state, and not far removed from the 
residence of his family. He there 
completed his philosophical and his 
philological studies; and he even took 
the degrees which were afterwards of 
sufficient efficacy when he was elevated 
to ecclesiastical dignities. 

“* The Marquis Antoine de Fenelon 
was much interested by all that he 
had heard of his young nephew, and 
he sent for him to Paris, and placed 
him at the college of Plessis, there to 
continue his philosophical studies. 
He also commenced those of theology, 
This seminary was conducted by a 
man of very superior merit (/M. Qo- 
binet), and it was while he was there 
that he formed a connection with the 
young Abbé de Noailles, afterwards 
Cardinal and Archbishop of Paris, 
This connection subsisted dusing a 
great number of years; and if it was 
afterwards weakened by a concurrence 
of unfortunate circumstances, there 
can be no doubt that two men, so vir- 
tuous as they were, still continued to 
entertain a just esteem for each other. 

“The young Abbé de Fenelon dis- 
tinguished himself so much at the 
college of Plessis, that they suffered 
him to preach, at the age of fifteen, 
a sermon which had an extraordinary 
success. A similar circumstance is 
recorded of Bossuet, who, at the same 
age, preached before the most bril- 
liant assembly in Paris, and with the 
greatest applause. It is added, that 

ossuet was allowed only a few mo- 
ments to think upon the subject that 
he was to discuss. It is curious to re- 
mark this coincidence of opinion so 
prematurely formed of two men who 
were both destined to be the instruc- 
tors of princes, and to become the 
ornament and glory of the French 
church.” 

[To be continued.] 
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Guy's Scuoot GrocrapHy on a 
new and easy Plan; comprising not 
only a complete general Description, 
but much topographical Informa- 
tion, in a well «gested Order, exhi- 
biting Three distinct Parts, and yet 
‘orming one connected whole. Ex- 
pressly adapted to every Age and 
Capacity, and to every Class o 
Learners, both in Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Schools. By Joseru Guy. 
1810. pp. 172. 3s. bound. 


OO much : praise cannot, in our 
T opinion, be given to those who 
successfully devote their time and ta- 
Jents to facilitating the progress of 
youthful instruction, Whatever ren- 
ders that process easier to the tutor 
and more grateful to the pupil, is 
eminently entitled to commendation. 
It is not unusual, indeed, to mention, 
with a sort of dignified contempt, the 
author of a schoo! book ; but the con- 
tempt recoils upon those who express 
it. If that which is, in itself, laudable, 
can be said to acquire authority from 
great names, we may remember that 
even Milton did not disdain to stoop 
from his towering flight to compose 
a Latin Accidence and an improved 
method of logic, for the better in- 
struction of youth: and Isaac Watts 
employed much of his time in produ- 
cing elementary books of education, 
for which he has been justly com- 
mended by Johnson, It is not our 
intention, however, to compare Mr, 
Guy either to Milton or to Dr. Watts ; 
but what was laudable in them, must 
be equally so in him: and that which 
is useful in the cultivation of youthful 
intellect can never merit to be regard- 
ed with supercilious contempt. Per- 
haps, indeed, a rigid inquiry avant 
teach us that the author of one really 
useful work of instruction, is above 
him who produces a book of mere 
amusement which is read to be for- 
gotten. 


With regard to the present work, 
we think it entitled to unqualified ap- 
probation. It unites utility wiih 
cheapness. Its method is simple and 
practicable, and well adapted to the 
first wants of the mind, Its ample 
title-page professes no more than 
what is pertornied in the body of the 
work. Mr. Guy is already known as 
the author of some other works of a 
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similar nature, and this will add to 
his merit in that species of composi- 
tion. 





The Sorrows of Sepuction, in 
Eight Delineations: with other 
Poems. 1 vol. pp. 160. 1810. 


of 6 ee name of a poet is not to be 


cheaply acquired. It is a dis- 
tinction which few, among men, have 
truly attained. The mind that. can 
conceive, the power that can express, 
and the taste that can discriminate 
the various objects of poetical embel- 
lishment are rarely to be met with, 
It has often been observed, nor can it 
be too often repeated to the present 
generation, that’ versification is not 
poetry. Words and sentences, har- 
moniously coliocated, are ornamental 
adjuncts , but, if the vigour and sub- 
limity of thought be not there, those 
adjuncts are like kingly state and 
pomp investing an ideot: they but 
render his imbecility more canspi- 
cuous. 

The little poem now before us is 
well entitled to perusal, Its moralit 
is without exception: and, though 
the subject is trite, it is one which 
must, from obvious causes, always 
maintain a strong hold over the affec- 
tions. It has long been a favourite 
theme for declamation : and he that 
cannot excite sympathy by a tale of 
innocence seduced, holds the pen to 
little purpose. Zaria, who is the 
heroine of the tale, is pleasingly 
drawn: but the whole narrative is too 
abruptly conducted. The progress of 
seduction is not developed: and, as 
the reader passes rapidly from her 
first interview with Lorenzo to her 
fall, he is apt to believe that she 

ielded with a too eager willingness. 
There is no display of that artillery of 
love by which a timid virgin is sub- 
dued+ vows, protestations, sighs, 
tears, schemes, and deception: no 
conflict of passion is represented: no 
strong circumstances which might 
help to palliate, if not to justify. It 
may, perhaps, be replied that the au. 
thor’s limits did not permit of such 
amplification: but we would answer 
that such a restriction of design wag 
an original defect; and remains q 
capital blemish, He loses an oppore 
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tunity of exciting that interest in his 
heroine’s behalf which would enhance 
the moral efficacy of his tale. 

The following picture of Mnuria’s 
parents, after her departure from her 
native cot, will convey a favourable 
idea of the author’s powers : 


See now upon an ivy-shaded seat, 
Frewhile af,mild Content the fond retreat, 
Maria’s parents mutely sit forlorn, 

Musing on pleasures never to return; 

Mourning the hour that led their child 
astray, 

And with her bore their hopes and joys 
away. 

As o'er the landscape strays the joyless eye, 

Maria’s image claims the labouring sigh ; 

Tn vain to them the smiling ev’ning glows, 

The gloom of sorrow lours upon their 
brows ; 

In vain does nature her mild charms dis- 
play— 

All that can please—their child—is faraway. 

“ Where is my child!” the aged mother 
cries, 

s* Alas! my child!” is all the sire replies. 

An empty seat they view fast by their side, 

Where sat the maid, their happiness and 
pride; 

“In silent tenderness they eye her Tray, 

Half slumbering in the farewel smiles of 


’ 
Then with side looks their souls consenting 
meet, 
And mutual looks their mutual grief com- 
plete. 
‘© Ah, happy days! when circled in my 
arms,” 
The mother cries— I view’d her infant 
charms: 
With musing foodness oft’ I lov’d to trace 
A father’s image, deck’d with female grace ; 
With rapture which a mother only knows, 
I saw bliss rise, nor ever fear'd those woes. 
Ah, happy days! when cradled on my 
breast, ‘ 
Nestling, my infant sought her balmy rest, 
‘With silent yearning on her forn, | gaz’d, 
And to kind Heav’n my grateful eye up- 


rais’d ; 

Ah, happy days! when on my looks she 
hung, 

Catch’d my fond accents on her lisping 
tongue, [kiss, 


Then stretch’d her little hands to woo the 

And with her smiles increas’'d a mother’s 
bliss ! 

What now of all those joyous years re- 
mains ? 

Remember'd pleasures chang’d to poignant 
pains! 

Nought brings remembrance but renewed 
grief, 

And hope in vain essays to bring relief; 
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Life, blighted life, now seems a cheerless 
‘wild, 

Since lost to virtue is my darling child.” 

“ Heaven's will be done!” begins the fa- 
ther’s pray’r 5 

His upturn’d looks his piety declare. 

** On all.below thy fair creative hand 

Has stampt the iniage of thy mercy bland; 

Yet when envelop’d in affliction’s haze, 

Without one ray to guide our doubtful ways, 

Despondence weeping in a lonely howr, 

Sees nought in view but thine avenging 
pow’r. 

Yet all is good—for goodness self is thine— 

Whate’er thy will, O grant us hope divine; 

O wipe those-tears—tears of parental love, 

And point our bosoms to the realms above, 

O may my child, when from this prison free, 

Almighty Sire! for ever dwell with thee,” 


_ The author is sometimes pleasing 
in his similes. ‘The following are 
among the best: 


While love around the nymph bis net en- 
twines, 

The fair one foresight’s sage advice declines, 

With g'ancing eye she marks his frolic 


play, 

Smiles as he smiles, and mocks his weak 
essay. 

Strong and more strong his toils he slily 
weaves, > 

Leers as he works, and as he fawns de- 
ceives ; 

Till to full strength those slighted toils at- 
tain— 

She strives to break them, but she strives 
in vain. 


Thus is Maria bound—her joys o’erflow, 

Nor in the lover does she dread a foe; 

With guileless breast, no guileful act she 
dreads, 

From the youth’s lip she deems that virtue 
pleads ; 

His looks are virtue’s, and its charms dis- 
close, 

His heart is vice’s, there it nestling grows. 


‘* O, shall I leave my parents?” sad she 
cries, . 

**Q, no, return!” Affection prompt replies. 

Half wrested from her purpose, mute she 


stands, 

While all the daughter in her heart ex- 
pands. 

Thus the young bird that meditates ‘its 
flight, [light, 


With untried plume, along thé fields of 
The wide expanse with cowring neck sur- 

veys, [essays, 
And flutt’ring fain would make its weak 
Now hope, now fear alternate fills its breast, 
It looks behind—and sinks into its nest. 
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Lorenzo, after seducing Maria, 
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This is tautology, and the epithet 


dies: and the author indulges in the gracefu/ is unskiltully used. 


following moral strain : 

Behold this scene—this scene with wis- 

dom fraught, 
Calis from its airy flight each vagrant 
_ thought; 

Bids slow-pac’d. Meditation hither move, 
And mourn the sorrows of disastrous love. 
Ye who yet feel the gen'rous warmth of 


youth, 

With glowing bosoms seek the fane of 
truth : 

Shall vice, shall folly quench th’ ethereal 
fire 


That bids the soul to noble deeds aspire ? 

Vain pleasures pall, and noisy Jaughter 
cloys, 

Vice proves repellent to life's purest joys. 

Hear, wisdom caljs, and shall she call in 
vain ? ‘ 

Will ye, O youth, your noble pow’rs pro- 
fane ? 

Ignobly waste in infamy and shame, 

And the high birth-right of a man disclaim ? 

O'er sloth, o’er vice, with hearts exulting 
rise, 

Gain fame’s proud height, and virtue’s fu- 
ture prize t 

Fly to the walks where science pours her 
ray, 

To light your bosom, and to guide your 
way; 

On bright examples fix the youthful gaze, 

On men ennobled by worth’s fondest 
praise ; 

Inhale their hre, their deeds divine renew, 

And hold the path by which they fame 

ursue. 

We noticed several errors of dic- 
tion, and some unmusical lines. A 
few we will enumerate for the au- 
thor's future amendment. 

Gay pleasures, ever new, encircling shed 
Their mildest influence sound her graceful 
head. p- 12. 


Whether young morn, with scinéillating eye. 
ib. 


This is a new and a very inappropriate 
image. 


Pursues Maria as she homeward strays. 
p- 16. 
To stray implies a careless wanders 
ing, a devious and erratic course: but 
Maria is represented as hastening 
home, in consequence of approachin 
night. Unfortunately it mmed wit 
gaze, and therefore the author used 
it. 


Lorenzo, love, and joy—all és forgot. 
p- 27. 
This is a grammatical error which ad- 
mits of no extenuation. 


While mirror-like the plain and dimpless 

flood. ‘p- 54. 
An unauthorised and an inelegant 
word. 


When first my blushing eye your form sur- 

veyed, p- 91. 
This is a phenomenon in nature which 
we never yet beheld. We have heard 
indeed of é/ushing up to the eyes, but 
a blushing eye is what we really can- 
not comprehend. In the event of 
another edition, the author will do 
weil to amend these and several other 
parts of his volume. 


Of the smaller poems which are 
subjoined, it is not necessary to say 
much. They have no peculiar merit, 
nor are they conspicuous for any 
striking defect. 
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Links on surveying the Space between 
Dover and Catais 

HOw proud the thought, that this short 
breadth of sea 

Should stay th’ usurper’s course; who, at 
one nod, 

Can annihilate the pow’r of kingdoms, 

Aud make their sov’reigns bend the abject 
knee 

To his despotic throne. —I!l fated’ Swedes ! 

Where is the glory ?— where the solid fame? 

Which Charles in toilsome bloody battle 
won? 

Did he ambition’s course eager pursue, 


To buy the chains with which ye now are 
bound?— 

Ye who in Russéa’s clime, by nature form’d 

To bear hardships severe; if Peter’s ghost 

Were to revisit this distracted world, 

Would not he start with horror at the sight, 

And cry with bitter scowl], ‘* Shame, shame 

- on ye?"— 

Where is the spirit which in Switzerland 

Once broke forth, and o’erturn’d fell ty- 
ranny? 

Immortal Tedd, with thee and with thy cause 

Expir’d all eager thirst for liberty. 

Ignoble Frederick, if perchance thy sire 
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In airy incorporeal texture 


Hovers around thy dastard, shame-crown’'d 


head ; 


Say can thy conduct give his mind relief? 
Can ought eonsole for Prussia’s present 


woes? 
Of all the continental train of states, 
Austria has most essay’d to lower 


Th’ encroaching arbitrary pow’r of France: 
But nought avails, tho’ ence in Asperne's 


plains, 


The fickle goddess smil’d on Francis’ arms. 


Britons, then hail! for ye alone are left 
To carry on a single-handed fight 


Shew forth your wonted valour ‘gainst the 


foe, 


And crush to earth the vile despoiler’s pow'r; 


Let nations know that Freedom stiil exists 
In this our far-fam’d hospitable isle. 
Aprid 1810. AF. 





To a LaDy WEEPING. 
OH sweet’s the tear that fills thine eve, 
When call’d by Pity’s pensive sigh 5 
While o'er thy cheek it gentiy flows, 
It paints the dew-drop on the rose. 
Tho’ pale the tear, thy roseate hue 
Makes it delightful to the view. 
Survey the lilly on the plain, 
When gently sprinkled by the rain; 
Mark how it droops, and seems to mourn, 
Yet cheerful rise at Sol’s return. 
When cares around the heart entwine, 
Thus Hope extends her aid divine, 
Commands the sinking heart to cheer, 
And wipes away affliction’s tear. 
Should stern Dejection rend thy peace, 
And seem to bid each transport ccase, 
O may that pow’, celestial born, 
Forbid thy soul! in grief to mourn: 
Instruct thy heart in Heav'n to trust, 
And own its dispensations just. 
1810, A. K. Rusticus. 





On a Satior, lately condemned to be hung, 


receiving his Masesty's Parvox. 


S when the shipwreck’d mariner grasp- 


ing tite, 
Upon some portion of*his shatter’d bark, 


When howls the night in loudest tempests 


rife, 


. And scowls the face of Heav’n in horrors 


dark; 


Beholds with wondering joy the dawn ap- 


pear 


In embryo brightness thro’ the storms 


black shroud, 


Driving the tempest “fore her chariot clear, 
Dispelling from the sky each angry cloud; 


Ant bursts upon bis sight a happier sail, 





Such strange emotions seiz'd his sinking soul 
Condemn’d to die the death the laws de 
creed ! 
When he beheld the blessed page unroll 
A one pardon, from his sentence 


His mind with awful horrors overspread, 
And all the gloomy terrors of the grave, 

With joy unutter'd heard that blessing read, 
Which heavenly mercy to his misery gave, 


O Mercy ! thou of Heaven, the dearest boon 

That yet remains mong mortals here be- 
lew 

How oft when justice has pronoune’d the 


oom, 
Thy hand divine has warded off the blow! 


If ought on earth can make us taste of 
Heaven, 
And raise the song of praise from human 
kind, 
"Tis thee, thou gift divine ! to sinners given, 
To saye them, when to endless death 
consign’d ! 


27th Feb. 1810, Navricvs, 
PASTORALS. 
Attempted in the Manner of Shenstone, 
No. |. 


Y E lovers, so sprigiitly and young, 
W hove hearts never bitterly pine, 
Who ramble the woodlands among, 
Enrapt with their music divine : 
O! list to my sorrowful lay, 
To the tortures I’m fore'd to endure; 
But if you won't hear what I say, 
Why that I can’t help I am sure! 


I have liv’d, but alas! all in vain 

1 have stuck to the fair one I chose-- 
I thought that she fov'd me again, 

For she always kept t eading my toes 
My body is scarlet and blue 

W ith the treatment I've often receiv'd; 
You may think the coufession not true, 

If not—l1 am grossly deceiv'd ! 


At eve when the gentie gales blow, 
I steal to her dwelling of clay ; 

And pressing her boson of snow, 
Fall down on my marrows to pray: 

To beg she'll be friendly and kiud, 
‘And yield to my tender desire ; 

But she swears she was never inclin’d 
In the arms of a bard to expire! 


I urge hez to list to my strain, 

But the devil a word will she speak ; 
Ibeg her to solace my pain, 

But this to her ladyship ’s Greek : 


Escap'd destruction in the general wreck; With trouble confounded and sad 

His thankful eyes the glad deliverance hail, 

While scaree he thinks his vision is cor+ 
rect.—-" 





i pensively roam thro’ the dale, 
Then go to the cot of her dad, 
To blubber my pitiful tale, 
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lealk of my learning and wit— 

My skill in the verse-making line, 
] fall in a des rate fit, : 

And grumble and grunt like a swine: 
The mother, alarm’d at my-case, 

Runs swift to the neighbouring stream 3 
Sprinkles water all over my face, 

And thus puts an erid to the dream. 


Awaken’d, as you may suppose, 
I tush’d to the dark shady grove ; 
But, the last time, I fell on my nose, 
Which soon puta stop to my love: 
Icall for the aid of my fair— 
Till echo grows sick of my voice, 
But, alas! Dollalolla takes care 
To turn a deaf ear to my noise, 
1810. J.G. 


Execy fo my NATIVE VALE. 
DELIGHTFUL spot! still to my bosom 


dear : 
Dear as the stream that mantles round 
my heart, 
Where nature’s complicated charms appear, 
Sad was the'task from thy sweet scenes 
to part; 


"Twas there the earliest spark I drew, 
First woo’d the muse in the ambrosial 
grove, 
There hail’d the seasons as they rose anew, 
Which call’d my genius forth to sing its 
love. 


Enchanting vale! still nurtur'd by the Dart, 
Long may thy banks an ample product 


give ; 
May Heav’n its blessings to thy sons impart, 
And teach them still in happiness to live. 


Portray’d by fancy sweet thy scenes appear, 
The hill, the dale, the river murm’ring 
sweet, 
The blooming beauties of the vernal year, 
That Flora strew’d beneath my youthful 
feet. 


Altho’ I'm doom’d to bid thy scenes adieu, 
And brave the frowns of .hoary-headed 
care 
Still shall my soul filial throb for you, 
And for thy welfare breathe the fervent 
pray’r: 


Extend thine arm, thou Great Almighty 
God! 
Subvert the threat’ning ills that may im- 


pend: 
O shield my kindred and their lov’d abode, 
For on thy goodness all our hopes de- 
. pend : 
Give them that peace which thou alone 
canst give, 
And in return our gratitude receive. 
1810. A. K. Rusricvs. 
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Love Letters to my Wire. By 
James W oopHoUsE. 
LETTER XI. 

[Continued from page 224.] 
WITH manufacturers form'd by futile 

taste, 
Must more substantial traders bow, abas’d. 
Fishmongers soon must finally account 


Butchers and poulterers meet their last 


amount— 

Confectioners as quickly close their books ; 

And all the upper class of poisoning cooks 

No me — practise their pernicious 
skill, ; 

To spoil pure cates, and epicures to kill, 

Vintners and brewers look no longer big, 

But learn and labour both to plough and dig; 

Their wives and daughters useful arts beging 

And make their lily fingers learn to spin, 

Either the flaxen thread or woollen twine, 

And teach their labouring hands to look 
like thine: 

While all that sell their articles retail, 

Venders of spirits, porter, wine, and ale, 

Must impious customs with vile callings 
leave, [weave ; 

And strive to thresh and winnow, card and 

Not coining curses—-vending vicious news, 

But manufacturing or repairing shoes— 

Instead of keeping mints for novel oaths, 

Be making new or mending aged cloaths— 

Their consorts, kind, such scenes of guilt 
forego, 

With female children learn to knit and sew; 

Their sons might exercise their mental 
parts 

In useful knowledge or mechanic arts— 

Then maugre, cursed creeds of wicked wits, 

That private vice yields public benefits, 

In every place profaneness would be 
checkt— 

Hypocrisy experience no respect— 

No gluttony or drunkenness beguile, 

Or — trick supply the place of 
toil— 

No longer ignorance, indolence, or vice, 

Become one single reasoning creature’s 
choice ; 

But pure morality conspicuous stand 

In every law and custom of the land; 

Religion meet encouragement, in short 

The world must soon be much the better 
for’t. 


——— 


LETTER XII. 
Dear Hannan, 


Ler not here the critic scoff, 
And try to strip my Muse’s feathers off, 
Nor join the drunkard’s and the glutton's 
train, 
To prove my rules and recipes.are vain— 
My self-denial as mere folly flout, 
Qbjecting triumphs of unconquer’d gout. 
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For tho’ the piteous narrative was penn’d, 

When I with lions was in dungeon denn’d; 

While there the first resolves my reason 
wrought, 

*Midst misery’s throbs and labyrinths of 

. thought— 

My full, felicitous experience, now, 

Has crown’d my purpose and confirm’d my 
vow: 

Strict abstinence still blunts gout’s pungent 
pangs, 

Tears out his talons and envenom’d fangs ; 

While warning to avoid all vicious whims, 

Which kill man’s comforts by disabling 
limbs. 


Who, that might wish to ’stablish fair 

pretence 

To wisdom, reason, or e’en common-sense, 

Would, for the sake of gratifying taste, 

Lay strength, and ease, and every comfort 
waste? 

And, to indulge in deleterious food, 

Encourage such a cruel, biting brood ! 

For moments of mere animal delights, 

Feel months of martyrdoms both days and 
nights ! 

Would, for such foolish, base, and beastly 
ends, 

Perplex and pain their families and friends; 

Curtailing life and murdering mental pow’rs, 

With years of pain to purchase pleasant 
hours. 


But why should express such strange 
surprise, 

And wonder mortals will remain unwise? 
Will stupidly and blindly blunder so, 
As buying hours of bliss with years of woe, 
While wecan find such multitudes of fools 
Becoming slaves of sin and Satan's tools— 
With wilful phrenzy, infinitely worse! 
For life’s frail joys incurring endless curse ! 
For momentary intervals of pleasure, 
Incurring misery without end or measure. 


This we remark with pain among the poor, 
Who waste on trifles all their little store ; 
Their little store of treasure and of time, 
Impairing spirits and increasing crime ! 
Treasure and time which might be better 

spent 
In cultivating talents Heav'n had lent. 
But when with moreamazement we survey 
Wealth’s sons and daughters in their im- 
pious play, 
With wit and learning, sciences and arts, 
Wasting their time, and property, and parts, 
With eager haste in temporal pursuits, 
For folly’s flow’rs and sit.'s more fatal fruits. 
What can our intellectual sight perceive, 
Our heads discover or our hearts believe, 
But that for trifles they resolve to sell 
Theis bodies and their souls to death and 
hell! 
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When God establish’d his primeval plan 

He orderd what was best for beast anf 
man; 

And the’ the obvious meaning millions 
miss, 

The law’s as clear as light, and simply this ; 

*Tis Revelation’s call—'tis reason’s cry; 

*‘ For lusts delight no sentient life destroy.” 

Ev’n human wisdom dares this inference 
draw . 

From universal nature’s general law, 

Trees, shrubs, and plants to animals dispense 


All useful food, and feasts for threefold 


sense; 
Dispensing from their foliage, flow’rs, and 
fruit, 
All necessary things their calls can suit; 
While variously receiving ample pay 
From what all living creatures cast away. 
W hat animated nature spoils and spurns, 
To them becomes most bountiful returns, 
All meats receiv’d from animals or them, 
Thrown off in filthy ordure, fumes, phlegm, 
Poisonous to man and every beastly brood, 
Yields them.rich nourishment—their no- 
blest food ! 


Should man, confin’d in artificial dome, 
Permit such filth in heaps about his home, 
Its foul efliuvia would pollute the air, 
Damp all his pleasures, perfect health im- 
pair; 

But, scatterd o'er his fields, the mischiefs 
cease, 

His comforts heighten, and his crops in- 
crease. 

The very vapours auimals respire, 

Unfitted then to feed sheir viral fire, 

Like richest aliments in currents rise, 

To yield those benefactors fresh supplies, 

And thro’ their leafy lungs, well-filter'd 
flow, 

In wholesome airy show’rs to al! below : 

Thus purg’d and pure, return their tainted 
breath, 

And all the refuse cleanse, in life and death; 

Like mutual friends affording mutual bread, 

Serving each other both alive and dead. 


Oh! that mankind would this clear truth 
attend, 
Becoming mutual every fellow’s friend,. 
Then would the world be what its Maker 
meant, 
A course of pleasure and of pure content 
That was creative Wisdom’s first design, 
Nor can man’s skill improve the plan di- 
vine, - 
For when the whole before its Maker stood, 
His word announc’d that “ all was very 
good !" 
[To be continued. } 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Society. 


YIAHE meetings on the Ist, Sth, and 

15th of March, were occupied 
jn reading Dr. Herschel’s supplemen- 
‘tary remarks and illustrations of . his 
former papers, on the nature of co- 
-Joured concentric rings seen between 
object glasses. On the 22d, a letter 
to the president from Mr. Kniglit was 
read on the functions of the leaves of 
trees. In this Mr. K. merely con- 
firmed opinions and observations 
which he made on this erjecs several 
years since, namely, that the leaves of 
trees perform the same functions‘as 
the lungs of animals; that grafts of 
trees perish as soon as the parent 
stock, from the inability of the leaves 
to perform their office, and support 
the increased circulation of a young 
and healthy stock; and that conse- 
quently a rich soil and augmented 
nourishment to the roots of such trees 
rather accelerate than protract their 
decay. This theory of the perishable 
nature of grafts, Mr. K. now consi- 
ders as sufficiently established on the 
sure ground of physical demonstra- 
tion, 





Roya. AcaDEeMy. 
Lectures on Painting. 


R. Fusev vt has read his lecture 
LV on Invention in painting, which 
embraces whatever is represented by 
form and colour, the physical ele- 
ments of the art, and by character and 
action, its moral properties. lLoven- 
tion, which implies something to be 
found, has been vulgarly confounded 
with the almighty act of Creation, 
Every work of art should constitute a 
whole, should fully and essentially 
tell its own tale, and its most valuable 
incident. It should constitute a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end, nor 
dissipate the force of its plan in epi- 
sodes. The learned professor dilated 
on the various species of subjects 
which call forth Invention and ex 
ercise the pencil, illustrating each by 
well told and judicious examples froin 
the works of distinguished masters, 
and concluding with the epic, the 
loftiest subject that can exercise 
the painter's powers. He entered 
Universa Mac. Vou. Xlil. 





into a deserved and lively ridicule of 
that corrupt adoption of allegory and 
those pedantic emblems which are in- 
efficient substitutes for Invention. He 
expatiated on the failure of the great 
masters in adopting a standard of 
form, and on their having only agreed 
in insignificant emblems of the per- 
fections and attributes of the Deity. 
He censured the erroneous opinion 
of Rafaelle Mengs, that the perfect 
idea of form in the redeemer, might 
be constituted from the perfections of 
the divinities exhibited in the antique 
statues of Deities whose characters 
directly militated against the benig- 
nant, meek, humble ‘* Man of Sor- 
rows.” He treated on those negative 
works which, insipid in themselves, 
are ennobled by the skill of the artist, 
on those that are merely ornamental, 
and on that portraiture which repre- 
sents the mere exterior likeness, un- 
dignified by character, which ranks it 


between history and the drama, He! 


concluded with descanting on that 
direct delineation of individual na- 
ture in landscape, which unlike the 
elevated performances of Titian, pre- 
sent only particular spots, and are 
significantly called—Views. 


Mr. Fuselli's last lecture was upon: 


Composition, and its assistant and 
interpreter, Expression. Their con- 
stituent elements he explained with 
the precision of an enlightened pro- 
fessor, in language animated and en- 
riched by bold and impressive figures, 
the progeny of a vigorous and fertile 
fancy. He judiciously exemplified 
his various positions from various per- 
formances of the distinguished old 
masters, and the talismanic energy of 
his descriptions placed their glowing 
canvass before the intellectual eyes 
of his absorbed auditory. In lan- 
guage, his last was the chastest, this 
the most impressive of his discourses. 
Asa lecturer on painting Mr. Fuselli 
is learned, discrimivating, Compre- 
hensive in his attainments, glows 
with and inspites enthusiasm for his 
admirableart. Hjsstyle is masculine, 
but like the frame of a vigorous young 
beau, it is sometimes decked in ex- 
travagant ornament. Stripped of this, 
he would resemble the powerful and 
2R 
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| 
nobly formed Gladiator, every part of 


whom is ewergy and grace.. Some cri-; 


tics however, will allow him none of 
the latter, and that he rather resembles 
the fierce Laocoon, raging and writhing 
in every part with pain justly inflicted 
ov him by the sting of legitimate cri- 
ticism. But truth lies in the middle; 
and in my humble opinion, the learned 
Professor's lectures, like his best pic- 
tures, bear the powerful impress of 
genius; and when the criticising 
sons of genius present his faults for 
‘condemnation, be it said to the best 
of them, what the wisest and best of 
characters said to the actusersof a 
female unfortunate,—‘* Let him that 
is without fault cast the first stone.”"— 
At the conclusion Mf. Fuselli was de- 
servedly greeted with three loud and 
long peals of applause. 





Society OF ANTIQUARIES. 
N account of the Earl of Cum- 
berland’s expedition to the 
Azores was read to this society ; butit 
contained no new facts of particular 
importance, except so far as it proved 
the early superiority of the British 
navy. 

Part of a very accurate description 
of Rippon-minster was also read, in 
which it was alledged that at least a 
wing of this church was built prior to 
the Norman Conquest. 





Society ror BETTERING THE Con- 
DITION OF CLIMBING Boys. 


ROM these it appears that by 

substituting a mechanical mode 
of cleansing chimneys; and by watch- 
ing the conduct of the masters, and 
noticing any acts of tyranny and op- 
pression that have come to its know- 
ledge, it has certainly somewhat 
lessened the sufferings of these poor 
infants; and by the invention of a 
machine by which more than ten 
thousand flues have been cleaned in 
the metropolis, has proved to the 
public, that the operation may gene- 
rally be performed without climbing 
boys. The committee states in one 
of its reports, that it has explored 
scenes of distress which none can hear 
without pain, and which few could 
conceive could exist in this country. 
It has lately been ascertained that, to 
the disgrace of those who are con- 
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cerned, female infants, in some parts 
of the country, haye been employed 
inthis painful and destructive ope- 
ration, as | a melancholy instance 
is to be found in the reports, but the 
following is a more recent instance 
than any which have beew published, 
and being accompanied by the legal’ 
attestation of a Coroner's Inquest, de- 
serves to ke made known. 

On Friday morning, ‘the 24th of 
November last, Lewis Realy, a chiin- 
ney-sweeper's boy,'about eight years 
of age, was sent up a chimney in the 
house of his mistress, Susannah Whit. 
field, in’ Little Shire-Lane, ‘near 
Temple-Bar. After ‘ascending the 
first part of the flue, he came down, 
and objected to climbing it the second 
time. His mistress, and the journey- 
man, John Best, then ordered him to 
make a second attempt, which he ac- 
cordingly did; this happened about 
ten o'clock. He remained in’ the 
chimney. a considerable time, and 
then a boy, Wilham Best, went up 
and tried to pull him down by the 
legs; this not succeeding, Duncan 
ascended another flue which commu- 
nicated, but could not extricate Lewis 
Realy, though he received from him 
his cap and scraper. At a quarter 
vast one, William Herring, a brick- 
ayer, was sent for, who broke anopen- 
ing into the flue, through which the 
body of the poor boy, then dead, was 
taken.. He had been completely 
jammed‘in the chimney. It appears, 
the only notice of this cruel trans- 
action was, that John Best, the 
journeyman, was discharged from 
Mrs. Whitfield’s service, at the in- 
stance of the coroner!!! 

The inquest was held at the Punch 
Bowl in Hemlock-court, Ship-yard, 
St. Clement's, when the following ver- 
dict was delivered :—** Dead through 
very great negligence of Mrs. Whit- 
field, and her journeyman, John Best, 
in not sending for proper assistance 
to extricate the deceased out of the 
chimney flue whilst living.” 

The Society in their report, recom- 
meud the following chimney-sweepers 
as using machines:—Richard Jobn- 
son, 4, Baldwin's Gardens; George 
Smart, Ordnance-Wharf, Westmin- 
ster-Bridge; Robert Smart, 15, Bell- 
alley, Coleman-street; Benjamin Wat- 
son, Portland-str; Cayendish-square. 
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WernenIAN NaTURAL History 
SocleT ¥« 

HE Rev. Dr. Macknight has taid 

before them a sketch of the mi- 
neralogy of the highlands of Scotland, 
from the Pass of Leny to Balihelish. 
The general rock in this tract is mica 
slate with its usual subordinate beds, 
such as granular limestone} - horn- 
blende slate, &e. It contains alsn, 
in some districts,’ beds and veins of 
leadylance, and: indications of iron- 
glance. Beyond Zyndrum, the mica 
slate approaches to Gneiss till we pass 
Inverouran,where selenite appears. In 
the neighbourhood of King's Houte, 
newer granite, feldspar, porphyry, and 
hornstone are found: and the adja- 
cent country, as might be expected 
from these rocks in their decomposi- 
tion, presents for many miles, an on- 
usual aspect of bleakness and sterility. ' 
Glencoe, which is singularly interest- 
ing both ina picturesque and in a mi- 
neralogical point of view, cousists of 
hornstone and compact feldspar, in 


beds subordinate. to ,the primitive: 


rocks, and capped with porphyry. . At 
the bottom of Glencoe, mica slate 


again appears covered with the ferma-; 


tion of clay slate, which affords the 
well known quarries of; Balabelish, 
Thus it appears that the rel.tive po- 
sitions of the great formations which 
occur in the highlands of Scotland, 
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correspond to ‘the principles’ of the 
geognosy of Werner., 

Professor, Jameson read some ob- 
servations on the universality of rock 
and metalliferous formations previous 
to hisaccount ofa particular formation 
of lead ore, found within fifteen miles 
of Dunkeld, in Perthshire, much re- 
sembling that at Strontian, in Argyle- 
shire. ‘The secretary read some new 
and interesting observations on the 
natural history of the common Green- 
land whale, by Mr.William Scoresby, 
jun. of Whitby, with a correct draws. 
ing. ° 





Frencn Nationa InsTITUreE. 
FEHE class of history and ancient 
literature, has proposed the fol- 
lowing as a prize dissertation:—., 
**W hat were the people who inhabit- 
ed Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul, ’ 
at the-different epochs of history'an- 
terior to A.D. 410? Determine ‘the’ 
position of the capital cities inhabited 
by ‘these people, and the extent of. 
territory which they occupied. ‘Trace 
the successive changes that tock place 
in consequence of the divisions of 
the Gauls into provinces.” The prize 
will be a.gold medal of 1500 francs. 
‘The memoirs may be written in Latin 
or French, and are to be transmitted to 
the secretary of the Institute at Paris, 

on or before the 1st of April, 1811. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works ‘ 
in Hand, &c. &c. 


ee Life of the late Mr. T. Hol- 
croft is preparing for the press ; 
the earlier part of this was dictated. by 
himself, during his last illness; but 
the portion he was:unable to finish, 
has been drawn up by a literary gen- 
tlenman, many years in habits of inti- 
macy with the deceased. 

Awork upon the prophecies, con- 
taining a very original and striking 


view of them, is now in the press, en- ° 


titled “‘ Revival of the Roman and 
Greek Empires, being Observations 
on the Prophet Daniel’s Metallic 
Image, the Interpretation of whose 
orm was to make known that which 
Was to happen in the latter days; also 
al investigation of those parts of the 
Apocalypse as it appears to be derived 


from, and illustrative of the Prophe- 
cies of Daniel and the ancient types 
of the Old ‘Testament, many of which 
were from the first, indicative of the 
present opening Signs of the times.” 
Translations of the Medea and Oc- 
tavia of Seneca, with other Poems, 


original and translated, by 4 member , 


of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, will 
soon be ready for publication. 

The Rev. Henry Rowe, rector of 
Ringshall, Suffolk, lineally descended 
from Nicholas Rowe, Esq. has in the 
press, Fables in verse, to make one 
large volume octavo, embellished with 
thirty engsavings. 

A ‘new edition of Dr. Russell’s His- 
tory of Modern Europe, continued 
to the Treaty of Amiens, by Dr. 

2k 2 
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Coote, will be published in a few 
days. 

Mr. Charles A: Elton, has in the 
press, a foolscap 8vo, volume, Tales 
of Romance, with other poems. 

A Lyrical Poem in two parts, en- 
titled the Genius of the Thames, will 
shortly appear from the pen of Mr. 
Peacock, the classical author of a 
poem on the Ruins of Palmyra. 

The third part of Mr. Crabb’s Pre- 
ceptor and Pupil, is in the press, con- 
taining an etymological and analytical 
elucidation of synonimous words in 
the English language, and a new 
edition of his German and English 
Dialogues; and of Extracts from the 
best German Authors for translating 
into English. 


The lovers of Walton and of Ang-' 


ling will soon be gratified with an ex- 


act reprint of the first edition of the, 


Complete Angler; the plates will be 
exquisitely engraved on silver, and 
the printing be executed ina style of 
corresponding beauty. The number 
printed will be limited. The rarity 
of the first edition of this favourite 
work is not its only, nor its chief re- 
commendation; it is most valuable as 
being the earliest specimen of that 
stile of writing, and really curious as 
it differs from all the other editions 
in having only two persons engaged 
in the dialogue, Piscator and Viator, 


whereas, every subsequent edition has | 


three persons, Piscator, Viator, and 
Anceps. 

Lackington, Allen, and Co.'s Cata- 
logue, will, we understand, be ready 
for delivery in a few days ; it is said to 
be aiihedlente rich in rare and curi- 
ous books, and some alterations which 
have been made in the arrangement 
of the classes, afford the greatest fa- 
cility of reference to those who are in 
the habit of consulting the catalogue 
of that stupendous libiary. 

The Pleasuresof Possession, a poem, 
by Mr. Verral, Surgeon, af Seaford, 
isin the press. It will form an in- 
teresting counterpart to the Pleasures 
of Memory and Hope, and those who 
have seen it speak of it as a poem of 
equal, if not superior, merit. 

The Life of Thomas Paine is in 
hand and nearly completed, by Clio 
Rickman. This work will be an im- 
partial and comprehensive memoir of 
that great man, 


(Aram 


No, XX. of Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities, contains seven engravings 
of Roslyn chapel in Scotland: with 
historical and descriptive accounts of 
Waltham Abbey Church, and He« 
dingham Castle. The author an- 
nounces, his intention of . devotiny 
more plates to elucidate the archi. 
tecture of that very, singular chapel; 
and accompany the same with an am- 
ple historical account. Among the 
numerous examples of Ancient Ar- 
chitecture already brought forward in 
the first and second: volumes of Mr, 
Britton’s work, that.in the present 
number is the most singular, complex, 
and capriciously fanciful. Its style is 
calculated to puzzle all the antiquarian 
system-mongers; and those who are 
desirous of judging of buildings ra- 
ther by theoretic principles, than by 
facts and historical deductions. 


The Medical Student and Prac- 
titioner will soon receive, from the 
abie' pen of Dr. G. H. Toulmin, of 
Wolverhampton, a work under the 
title of Elements of the Practice of 
Medicine. 

Miss Mary Houghton has a work in 
tiie press, in three volumes, entitled 
Mysteries of the Forest. 

Miss Lucy‘Aikin has in the press, 
Epistles on the Character and Con- 
dition of Women in various Ages and 
Nations, with other poems. 


A General History and Survey of 
London and Westminster, founded 
principally upon Strype’s edition of 
Stowe, with introductions, notes, and 
supplements, bringing down the whole 
to the present time, in one volume, 
royal quarto, will soon be ready for 
publication, 

Mr. Carlisle, Secretary to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, has made con- 
siderable progress in a Topographical 
History of Ireland, which os been 
sume time under his hands. 

Dr. William Muller, Lieut. of the 
Royal German Engineers, author of 
several works on Military and Mathe- 
matical Science, has in the press a 
new work, entitled the Elements of 
the Art of War, &c. &c. illustrated 
by notices of the most famous battles, 
the most remarkable sieges, and other 
celebrated and memorable operations, 
and about one hundred maps and 
plans, in three volumes. : 
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_A Grammar of;the Art.of War, on 
the same plan, as the Grammars of 
Geography,;Qommercee, History, Law, 
Geometry, Philosophy, and Religion, 
jsinthe press, . ai sc 

The White Ladies,.or Memoirs of 
the Ingram Family, a Worcestershire 
story, avovel, in'three large volumes, 
ig preparing for/ the ypress, by Mr. 
Byerley, the translator of Machiavelli's 
Prince. 

- Extracts from the Diary of a Lover 
of Litefature, comprising a series of 
Critical Observations on eminent 
Works, literary Anecdotes and Con- 
yersations, Excarsions through pic- 
turesque Parts of this Island, &c. &c. 
is in the press. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition 
of the Biographia Dramatica, or Com- 
panion to the Playhouse, is at press, 
in two volumes, octavo, to which a 
third volume will be added by Mr. 
Stephen Jones, the former editions 
being conducted by the late Mr. Isaac 
Reed. This third volyime will contain 
the great accession of plays that have 
been acted, or published without be- 
ing performed, within the last twenty- 
five vears. . 

The Bishop of St. David's has pre- 
pared for publication, Rudiments of 
Hebrew Grammar; and Selecta loca 
ad Messiam pertinentia, which will 
shortly be published. 

A new edition of Maundrel’s Jour- 
ney from Aleppo to Jerusalem, with 
Bishop Clayton's Jouruvey from Grand 
Cairo, with fifteen plates, is nearly 
ready for publication. 

The First Class of the Dutch In- 
stitute have lately added to their cor- 
responding members, Dr. Olbers, of 
Bremen ; Spengel, of Halle; Hauy, of 
Paris; Thunberg, of Upsal; and our 
countrymen Messrs. Nicholson, and 
Arthur Young. 





ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. 


The excellent plan proposed by the 
Calcographic Society for the encou- 
ragement of the Art of Engraving, 
has received the high sanction of his 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
whose love for the fine arts reflects as 
much honour on his taste, as his moral 
worth and manners do on his heart.— 
Sir J. Leycester and Mr. T. Hope also 
merit the thanks of the society and 


the country at large, for their zealous 
espousal of this useful. anid adyanta- 
geous-establishments .« ()) |; tn 

Mrs|Owen has finished a half-length 
piciure of a female, which'rivals the 
best productions of/Sir P. Lely. It is 
for Sir J. Leycester's.¢harming gal- 
lery of British masters,;,which he has 
enhaneéd bya richly-qploured picture 
of. infancy, by Mr. Thomson,’ arid a 
chef-d'oeuvre of the famous Gains 
borough. 

On the Jubilee Day (25th October 
last); a couple of:small bells were 
made¢.to.ring by means of The Electric 
Column, lately invented by Mr-.De Luc 
of W indsor.—It is conjectured, that a 
small clapper may, by this Column, be 
kept in motion for years together, 
without stopping: if so, not only 
might the Jubilee Day have been 
celebrated by the ringing of miniature 
bells, but the whole jubilee year.— 
Sould this contrivance be brought ta 
that state of perfection which it is sup 
posed it may be in time, many persons, 
there is little doubt, who do not con- 
sider the subject philosophically, will 
be led into an error, by imagining, 
that the Perpetual Motion is at last dis- 
covered. The principal obstacle to the 
continuance of the motion, through 
all the changes of the atmosphere, ap- 
pears to be the want of a very accurate 
insulation of some parts of the ap- 
paratus. 

A Gentleman, near Kendal, who 
owns a quarry in one of the most 
mountainous districts, has discovered 
a substitute for stone pencils hitherto 
used for writing upon slates, and which 
were brought from Holland in abun- 
dance till the late decrees of France 
were strictly enforced. The West- 
morland stone is said to be of a supe- 
rior quality to that of Holland, and 
the proprietor has likewise a machine 
for cutting these pencils in a circular 
form. 

The black pepper plant thrives re- 
markably well in the Botanic Garden 
at St. Vincent, under the care of Dr. 
Alexander Anderson, and has been 
producing fruit there some time. The 
Doctor finds it a plaut of more easy 
eultivation than he had imagined. He 
has likewise collected a considerable 
quantity of cloves. 

A correspondent of the Philosophi- 
cal Journal states, that camphor is 
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contaified in conslerable proportion 
in the seeds of'carroway; one pound 
of seed yielding about four onnces of 
oil, and half an ounce of camphor. 

Several gentlemen of the town and 
vicinity ef Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
have formed themselves into a ** Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society,” hav- 
ing purchased ‘wtibrary, &c. &ec. 

The University of Glasgow has lately 
conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Laws on Mr. Kelly, Master ofthe Aca+ 
demvy in Finsbury-square, London, on 
account ‘of his: pubiications on Niu- 
tical Astrénomy, and other useful 
sciences. The testimonial of ‘mérit 

resented omthis occasion was signed 

y the Rev, Dr. Maskelvne, Astronomer 
Royal; Dr. Herschell, Dr. Hutton, and 
seveial other eminent mathematicians 
and distinguished literary characters, 

The searcity of gold and silver has 
Jed to the invention at Berlin of a me- 
tallic composition, denominated as 
caldarium, because it is said to be ‘an 
imitation of the metal so called by the 
Romans. Utensils of this metal @xactiy 
resemble gold, are neither tarnished 
by use, nor pernicious to healih, and 
is sold at the rate of Is. per ounce. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales has made a magrrificent present 
to the University of Oxtord, through 
their Chancelior, Lord Grenville.-— 
He has requested the Noble Lord to 
present to that learned bady, in his 
name, the whole of the Papirz rescued 
out of the ruins of Herculaneum, 
which were presented to him by the 
King of Sicily, together with those 
which hisRoyal Highness has been the 
means of obtaining by his own ex- 
ertions, together with all the fruits of 
the labours employed in recovering 
the text. The learned body have ex- 
pressed their most lively gratitude for 
this most gracious mark of his atten- 
tion. ‘And, we have no doubt, but 
that the ingenuity and industry of 
their best scholars will be employed 
in still further bringing to light the 
contents of the treasures they have 
received, 

Salting of Flowers—The following 
is given as an improved mode ‘of pre- 
serving these vegetables. ‘* ‘Take 3lbs, 
of roses, rub them for two or three 
minutes with 11b. of common salt; 
the flowers being bruised by the fric- 
tion of the salt, yield their juice, so 
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‘and Philosophical. 
that a paste is immediately formed, 


which may be pat in afi earthen j 
or in,a barrel, tit? filled ‘by venaulnad 


the same process. It is then toh 
closed, and kept in a cool place’ til} 
wanted. When ‘it ‘is to be distilled, 
this aromatic paste is to be put into 
the body of the still, with twice’ its 
weight of water..\'Atiy season of thie 
year will serve for this operation,.& 
Hence it arises, that all plants, héing 
well salted, need only'to be distilled 
when wanted; and may thus be used 
while all their medical virtues are iq 
perfection.” 4 
Moss substituted for Wool in stufing 
Beds, Furniture, and Garrments.—In 
the Annales de Chimie it has-been tes 
cently observed, that ** the dearness of 
wool, and more particularly the pro- 
perty it has of imbibing putrid mias+ 
mata, and propayuting contagious dis- 
orders, had suggested the idea of sup- 
plying its place, in beds, by the Aypnum 
erispum, a kind of moss of moderate 
length, and rather of a fragrant smell. 
Mr.!sengard, inspector of direct contri- 
butions at Savonne, has sent to the So- 
cicty of Sncouragement a specimen of 
this moss, taken from a miattrass that 
has been in use for some years, with a 


paper, in which he relates the methods’ 


of preparing it for domestic purposes, 
In consequence of this, M. Bouriat 
has drawn up a report, in which the 
inconveniences and advantages which 
might arise from the propos*! are 
justly estimated. An intelligent army 
physician, writing on this subject, 
says, ‘A great number of patients 
labouring under fevers, ali of a ner- 
vous kind, ifthe French hospital at 
Genoa, convinced nie that. the bed- 
ding of the sick is of itself sufficrent 
to render the slightest disorder com- 
plicated; as it is generally acknow- 


ledyed that wool imbibes contagion, 


and propagates it, which dangereus 
properties vegetable substances hap- 
pily do not possess. ‘This moss, In 
Italy, collected from beech trees, 
beaten like flock, does not retain 
moisture, or form into lumps as they 
do; it is little liable to decay, and 
costs only the price of labour, so that 
four mattresses made with this moss 
will cost less than one of wool. To pre- 


serve its fragrance, it’is only necessary 


to dry it inthe shade. Neitber sweat 
nor urine produces any fermentation im 
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this moss; he, however, recommends 
‘the steeping df it)in ‘lime-water, to 
‘prevent it from germinating,  Ac~ 
cording to the poets, however, the 
idea of using moss for bedding does 
‘not appear to be new; and though ‘it 
may be advantageously adopted im 
many cases, any thing like a general 
use would soon rerider an adequate 
supply impracticable. 
see ee 


France, 


In the vestibule of the public li- 
brary at Grenoble, the busts of the 
nine Dauphins that reigned in Dau- 
phiny have lately been placed. 

Dr. Louis Valentin, Member of the 
Academyand Medical Society of Mar- 
seilles, has publicly called upon the 
French nation to bestow on Dr. Ed- 
ward Jenner a reward worthy the ser- 
vices which he las rendered mankind; 
and he recommends. the medical so- 
cieties of France to place the bust of 
Dr. Jenner by the side of that of Hip- 
pocrates. 

A French Journal remarks, that it 
has been observed, ‘that, in 1806, at 
the moment of the dreadful eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, all the other vol- 
canos, with which we are acquainted, 
vomited an increased quantity of 
flame. This was the case with Etna, 
Hecla in Iceland; and some volcanos, 
supposed to be extinguished, awoke 
with new fury. The communication 
of volcanos with each other is not 
doubtful; but how is the electrical 
fluid conveyed? —By subterranean 
passages, or by the medium of the 
atmosphere ? 

A new method of preparing extract 
of opium has been published in France, 
by which its offensive smell and ma- 
lignant qualities are, in a great mea- 
sure, destroyed. The method is this: 
Macerate 24 ounces of opium in rain- 
water for five days; then boil for a 
quarter of an hour with two pounds of 
pulverized charcoal; strain and clarify 
with the white of an egg; and, by 
evaporation, twelve ounces of extract 
will be obtained. 

Germany. 

The Austrian Government has pro- 
posed the following prize-questions, 
relative to substitutes for various 
foreign articles in the Materia Medica, 
Vizw—What indigenous or European 
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productions, distingtiished’ by specific. 
effects,; may be- substituted for those 
now brought front India?) A substi- 


- tute for camphor, for: Peruvian bark, 


for senna, jalap,' and ipecacuanba, 
andor opium.—Five hundred dollars 
isthe prize for each of these ques- 
tions. 

M. de Luc, of Gottingen, some 
years since contrived a travelling ba- 
rometer, which was highly approved. 
Dr. Schultes has recently invented a 
new instrument of this description, 
which may be placed horizontally or 
vertically, without suffering the air to 
penetrate into the interior cavity. 

M.Lampadius, of Fribourg, has dis- 
covered a method of condensing va- 
pours’ in distiflation, more rapidly 
than has yet been done, by means 6f 
a disk, attached to the tube of the 
still, which has the figure of a lens 
flattened as much as possible, and is 
made of copper, and produces a much 
better effect than the worms used for 
that purpose. 

M. Geitner produces, by the ‘aid 
of various substances drawn from the 
Anes shells of horse-chesnuts, very 

eautiful yellow and brown colours, 
which are found to stand both on 
woollens and silks, thougl the stuffs 
have been wetted and wrung out, and 
some of theur even washed in caustic 
liquids. 

Christopher Heeren, organ-builder, 
at Gottesbuhren, in Westphalia, has 
invented a loom, which performs all 
the operations of itself, without the 
weaver's intervention. It sets’ the 
treadles in motion ; throws the shattle, 
and stops it at the opposite siile; 
loosens the web when a certain portion 
is finished, and winds the cloth upon 
the axle. Everything is thus kept in 
proper order, and the piece of stuff is 
smoothed wheu it is finished. » An 
index, attached to the machine, shows 
at any time the number of ells that 
are woven. 

Many ladies of Munich have learned 
to knit without needles. -A person 
named Nellisen, also, teaches this art 
in the Bavarian capital; but the a 
ters can only knit breadthways, an 
not circularly. 

M. Degen, of Vienna, some months 
since noticed, onaccount of his raising 
himself in the air, having found that 
his weight exceeded the power of his 
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-machinety by 84 pounds, conceived 
the idea of combining his first machine 
. with an air-balloon, The experiments 
he has since made, beforeia numerous 
company ..in the Prater, have been 
completely. successful. | He flew, at 

leasuve, jniall directions; and, while 
he raised and lowered himself,: the 


balloon appeared to follow hi'm spon- - 


taneously which ever way he turned. 
The diameter of the latter was 19 feet 
5 inches; and, after deducting tlie 
weight of the manager, and his flying 
machine,the balloon possessed a power 
equal to 32 pounds. 

As some compensation to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin, when the 
French carried off the antique busts, 
&c. the French government intends 
to send it casts of the same, taken off 
-with care, 

A remarkably large parabolic lens 
was recently purchased at Vienna, for 
the French government, made at 
Gratz, in Styria, by Rospine, a cele- 
brated mechanist, for some alchemists. 
It was not cast, but softened by beat, 
and bent over a parabolic mould.— 
Several pieces were broken before he 
succeeded, so that it cost originally 
from $00 to.1200 guineas. It is three 
feet three inches in diameter, and of 
eight feet four inches focus; com- 
posed of two pieces of glass, united 
together by an iron hoop, so as to 
form, a hollow vesseb capable of hold- 
ing 80 or 90 quarts of spirit of wine. 
Jt burned a diamond in a few seconds, 
and fused platina in a few minutes. 
—A button of platina, weighing 29 
grains, was melted by it, and made in 
part to boil. The diameter of the 
focus does not appear to exceed four 
lines. It weighs 550|lbs. avoirdupoise. 

Two new institutions are on foot at 
Ratisbon; the first, an Academy for 
Design; the second, an Office for 
Succour on account of the fires that 
happened during the Austrian bom- 
bardment, in April 1809, when, among 
the buildings damaged, were 37 be- 
longing to religious societies, » and 
eight belonging to the city, with pri- 
vate houses,making 194 inall. Twenty 
houses are already rebuilt; but not so 
the churches of St. Paul and St.Clare, 
the convent of that name, and the 
hospital of St. Catherine. 

Proposals have been published at 
Vienna, relative to a Miscellany of 
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Asiatic Learning, to be entitled '** Pie 
Mines of the East.’ This journal wil] 
iuclude whatever relates to the East: 
translations, dissertaticns, observa. 
tions, annunciations, extracts, Notices, 
descriptions, drawings, and composi. 


\tions of every kind. © The journal will 


be written in German: but other lan. 
uages will be admitted, viz. English, 
talian, Spanish, and’Latin. All arts 
and sciences will be-included, eyen 
politics and theology. 

At the evacuatiun of Clayenfurth, 
in Carinthia, the French, while em. 
ployed in destroying a‘ravelin, found 
a serpent of immense size, which 
wounded several persons before they 
succeeded in killing it. This reptile 
weighed 65 pounds. 

Italy. 

By a decree of the government of 
Lucca, a School of Sculpture is to 
be established at Carrara, to which 
revenues will be granted for found- 
ing prizes, and for assisting young 
sculptors. 

Canova, the celebrated sculptor, 


has erected a funeral monument to’ 


the memory of his friend and feliow- 
citizen Giovanni Volpats, an eminent 
engraver. It consists of a beautiful 
marble tablet, sculptured in demi 
relievo, representing a striking por- 
trait of the artist. Frendship, seated 
before him, mourns the loss she has 
sustained. The bust is placed on a 
cippus, or the shaft of a column, sup- 
ported by a simple pedestal, and 
adorned with a garland. Friendship, 
being personified by a young and 
beautiful female, in a pensive and 
sorrowful attitude, is raising to her 
eyes a corner of her garment. The 
drapery is well contrived, and, not: 
withstanding its numerous folds, shows 
the contours of the figure. It is to be 
placed in the vestibule of the church 
of the Apostles. By an imperial de- 
cree, the Museum of Sculpture, at 
Turin, is to be. restored. M. Spalla 
has been appointed director and sculp- 
tor to the Emperor, with a pension of 
6000 francs. de 
M. Fabroni has produced a simple 
contrivance for transforming any good 
common balance into a_ hydrostatic 
balance. It is a moveable column, 
which, being placed in a vessel proper 
for the purpose, beneath any balance 
whatever, provided it be exact, rem> 
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ders it capable of giving it specific 
gravity, without the necessity of re- 
curring to the extraordinary and ex- 
pensive methods with which the ma- 
chines, now called hydrostatics, are 
attended. 

M. Gonzatti has discovered a liquid 
which instantaneously extinguishes 
fire, which has been proved by some 
recent experiments at Venice, when 
some resin and oil were set fire to, 
which a few drops of this liquid ex- 
tinguished, without leaving behind 
the least trace of fire. Billets of wood, 
besmeared with pitch and resin, and 
afterwards dipped in this liquid, re- 
sisted the action of the hottest fire 
several hours. It is probable that a 
solution of alum, pot ash, and vitriol, 
is one of the ingredients which he 
uses, - 

Prince Eugene, the vice-roy, and 
his consort, in OctoWer last, visited 
the ruins of the ancient Pompeia, ac- 
companied by Chevalier Arditti, who 
presented them with several pieces of 
ancient pitch, a vessel full of wheat, 
a piece of coral, several beautiful 
paintings, and a lump of baked earth 
in the form of a loaf, and bearing a 
Latin inscription. ‘This lump was 
covered with a very fine varnish, or 
vitrification, which gave it a silvery, 
or pearly appearance. Their Majesties 
having expressed a desire to have some 
of the ruins dug up under their own 
inspection, the workmen had the good 
fortune to find several piecesof money, 
a quantity of bronzes, a very fine vase, 
aud an urn for wine: some articles 
formed of bones; a quantity of glasses 
of various shapes and dimensions, and 
particularly a number of vases, im- 
properly called Etruscan, on which 
were Latin inscriptions. On the same 
occasion their Majesties found some 
works in marble; some comic masks, 
adorned with bas reliefs, and weights 
marked with cyphers in the upper 
parts. 

Hitherto only a single subterranean 
apartment, improperly called a Can- 
tino, had been explored, but which 
ought to have been called Crypto 
Portico. In the recent researches, one 
was discovered consisting of several 
stories. It is remarkable for having a 
pipe or tube of stucco, placed in a 
comer, intended as a conveyance for 
smoke. This discovery might set the 
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question at rest, whether the ancients 
were acquainted with the use of vents 
or chimneys, for carrying off smoke? 
In the same apartments were also 
found several pieces of marble and 
alabaster, valuable on account of the 
bas reliefs and inscriptions with which 
they are adorned. Their Majesties 
afterwards proceeded into a trielénium, 
or dining apartment, recently dis- 
covered ; its walls are covered with ex- 
quisite paintings, representing fishes, 
birds, and game of all kinds. Here 
are three couches of mason work, in 
the highest preservation, being the 
beds on which the ancients rested 
during their meals. Adjoining tothese 
beds, there still exists a marble foot, 
which must have served for a support 


for the table on which the dishes were’ 


placed. The necessary orders for ex- 
posing these discoveries to public 


view, were issued before the departure’ 


of their Majesties. 
Russia. 

Several marbles, with Sclavonic in- 
scriptions, were discovered in 1792, 
among the ruins of Phanagoria, stating 
that a Russian prince, Glied of 
Tinuktorokan, had caused the extent 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus to be 
measured in 1068: henve Count Mus- 
sin Puschkin published, in 1794, His- 
torical Researches on the geographical 
situation of the principality of ‘Pinuk- 
torokan. Alexei Nicolai Oleinin, 
Councellor of State, has published a 
letter on the same subject, addressed 
to the Count, in which he describes, 
among others, five manuscripts of 
Nestor, the most ancient historian of 
Russia. 

Sweden. . 

The King has not only repealed the 
prohibition ‘to import French and 
Danish books, but also restored the 
liberty of the press, on condition that 
the publisher shall give up the name 
and address of the persons concerned 
in any obnoxious work; in which case 
the former is released from all respon- 
sibility. 

Switzerland. 

The calamities experienced at dif- 
ferent times from the sudden rolling 
down of huge fragments of rock and 
other component parts of the moun- 
tains in the Grisons, have suggested 
to the government the propriety of 
employing M, Escher, a geologist of 
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Zurich, to survey that district. From the Grisons, are threatened with the 


his enquiries, it appears that the 


visitation of avalanches, which can 


valley of Nolla, behind the village of only be averted by the prompt adop. 


Thusis, and the valley of Plesner, be- 
hind the town of Caire or Coire, in 


tion of the measures of precaution, 
which he has suggested, 
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COUNTRY parson was boasting 
ina large company of the suc- 
cess he had ia reforming his pa- 
rishioners, on whom his labours, he 
said, had produced a wonderful change 
for the better. Being asked in what 
respect, he replied, that when he first 
came among them, they were a set of 
unmannerly clowns, who paid’ him no 
more deference than they did to one 
another; did not so much as 
their hats when they spoke to him, but 
bawled out as roughly and as fami- 
liarly as though he were their equal ; 
whereas now they never presumed to 
address him but with cap in hand, 
and in a submissive voice made him 
their best bow when they were at ten 
yards distance, and styled him ** your 
Reverence,” at every word. A quaker, 
who had heard the whole patiently, 
made answer, “‘ And so, friend, the 
upshot of this reformation, of which 
thou hast so mueh carnal glorying, is, 
that thou hast taught thy people to 
worship thyself.” 





A Negro in Ruben's Picture of the last 
Judgment. 

There seems now to be a laudable 
curiosity to discover all the eminent 
men who in former periods declared 
themselves against negro slavery. Ru- 
bens, in the eminent picture alluded 
to, formerly in the gallery of Dussel- 
dorf, has given a negroa rank among 


the elect. This symbolical avowal of 


a sentiment of humanity and true 
philosophy is the more noble, consi- 
dering the age in which the painter 
lived, and that he was born at Cologn. 
It is singular, that in the same pic- 
ture, Rubens has placed his wife and 
himself in such a manner that one 
cannot distinguish to what side they 
appertain, whether to the elect or 
non-elect. Was this pure modesty, 
or was it a sarcastic allegorical repre- 
sentation of the state of matrimony ? 


pull off 


Junius, the celebrated professor of 
divinity at Leyden, in Holland, passed 
for a heretic. He once held a public 
theological dispute with a Franciscan, 
which a great number of people as. 
sembled to hear. An old man bus. 
tling inthe crowd, expressed a pro- 
digious desire of seeing the he, etic, 
which, when Junius was informed of, 
he desired might be granted. The 
crowd made way; the old man march- 
ed forward, and diligently surveying 
him from head to foot, cried—* Now 
I know the falsehood of what I have 
been told.” ** What have you been 
told?” said Junius. ‘* I was told,” 
replied he, ‘* that you had cloven 
feet!” It is to be observed, that the 
unhappy creatures who formerly suf- 
fired under the savage cruelty of the 
Inquisition, were disguised and dis- 
figuned before they were burnt. 

The frequent appellation of Lady 
given to the lower order of the fair 
sex, particularly in the public offices, 
appears in the following short col- 
loquy.—A dirty bunter stood at the 
bar of one of those tribunals, charged 
with assaulting another, quite as dirty. 
Magistrate.—** Attend to me, woman. 
What did the prisoner do to you?” 
“ Your Worship, that /ady was stand. 
ing at the door of the Rum Puncheon, 
with a glass of gin in her hand; I 
came by, and because we had quar- 
relled over-night, she threw the gin 
in my face, and then dashed the glass 
at me, and cuf me over the nose.” 
Magistrate.—** W ho did this?” “Why 
that dady,” pointing to the prisoner at 
the bar. 


Round the World. 
Speculating upon human propen- 
sions, it has been frequently observed, 
that men generally fix upon some pro- 
minent action or event of their lives, 
and on every occasion refer to it as the 
standard of existence. 


Cibber has 
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stated how he escaped being made a 
bishop. In the hard frost of 1740, a 
man who fell into a hole in the ice, 
and had the good fortune to be drawn 
out, took that circumstance as the 
meridian of his time, and either ante- 
dated to, or post-dated from it. In 
the like manner, if we may be allowed 
tocompare great things with small, an 
adventurer who had accompanied Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander in 
their voyage of discovery, made that 
his grand criterion. This gentleman 
used to frequent Old Slaughter’s 
Coffee-House, in St. Martin's-Lane. 
Coffee- Houses were then very different 
from what they are at present: the 
company were rational, they took their 
coffee, &&c. chatted agreeably, and de- 
parted at an early hour. However, 
this harmony was in some degree in- 
terrupted by the travelled gentleman: 
he used to go from box to box, and set 
every party and person right with re- 
spect to dates: such a thing happened 
just before he went round the world: 
another, while he was on his voyage 
round the world: and a third, fourth, 
and fifth, just after he had been round 
the world. In short, as the song says,* 
“Round the world, round the world, 
round the world,” pervaded his whole 
discourse, and was nightly a most in- 
tolerable annoyance to the company. 
An artist, however, of great gravity, 
yet exuberant humour, undertook his 
teformation, He chose the time when 
“my picked man of countries” was 
travelling his nocturnal circuit from 
box to box; and descanting on a va- 
riety of subjects that were by him 
connected with his having been round 
the world. The artist, watching his 
opportunity, went up to the traveller, 
as he stood in the middle of the room, 
and, moulding his features inio the 
gravest form, took off his hat, bowed, 
and walked round him. ‘This cere- 
mony he performed three times, to the 
infinite amusement of the company. 

“What the devil are you about, 
Sir,” said the traveller. 

“Now | have dene, Pli tell you,” 
said the reformer. ‘“ t have long had 
adesire to do something that I may 
talk of all my future life; therefore I 
have seized this happy opportunity. 
Imay now proudly say, that I, simple 





* Flitch of Bacon. 





as I stand here, have been ¢hrice round 
the man that had been once round the 
world, “ 

Elivir Vite. ' 

An apothecary had, among his nu- 
merous patients, a lady whose me- 
grims foiled his utmost skill. She 
was positively what Shakspeare terms 
Armado, ' 

“The Child of Fancy.” 
In her active imagination, every day, 
nay, almost every hour, produced a 
new whim, and every whim terminated 
in avew disease.*. She nearly exhaust- 
ed the copious catalogue which forms 
the bills of mortality. The gentleman 
to whom we have alluded, was het 
diurnal attendant. ‘This was his con- 
stant rule; but he was very frequently. 
sent for by her, morning, noon, evens 
ing, night, as her creative genius 
operated upon her mental powers. * 

This patient had been duly visited; 
the business of the day was over, and 
the apothecary was enjoying himself 
with a party of his friends. A large 
bowl of punch, a liquor which he 
composed better than he even did his 
medicines, graced the centre of the 
table; when, after a loud rap at the 
door, the servant announced a message 
from the ladvy.—‘** Confound her 
whiins!” said he; ‘* What new fancy 
has possessed her?” 

This he was, however, obliged tod 
descend and learn from her maid. At 
once he was convinced that the com- 
plaint was the mere operation of fancy 
upon a nervous system the most sus- 
ceptible; but he conid not explain 
this to her servant: he therefore said, 
that he perfectly understood the case 
of her mistress, and would send her 
something: he called for an eight 
ounce phial, took it upstairs, filled ft 
with warm punch, and ordered it to be 
labelled—* To be taken previous to 
retiring to rest.” 

‘The next morning, the apothecary 
made it his first business to visit his 
fair patient. tier maid looked cheer- 
ful, which he hailed as a good sign; 
but when introduced to the lady,’he 
was astonished at the alteration that 
had takea place. *f Oh, Sir,” said she, 
** you administered to me a heavenly 
medicine: J] took it all, and slept 
through the night without intermis- 
sion. What is it called 2” 
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** Called, Madam ' said he, a little 
posed what name he should give it, 
** O, it is called Elixir vite.” 

* Elixir vite!” said the lady, in 
rapture, ** Never have I] hada me- 
dicine so congenial to my constitu- 
tion: I therefore desire that I may 


have the same dose of elixir vite every 
night.” 

These doses (ditto repeated) were 
actually administered; and, we have 
the pleasure tovadd, that the lady de- 
rived the greatest benefit from the pre- 
scription. 
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RANCE and England have pre- religious ceremonies of marriage were 
sented avery different appearance performed with’a splendour superior 
in the last month to an astonished to any thing that was ever known in 
world. In France, joy and pleasure that kingdom, though distinguished 
have reigned paramount toevery other by its superiority in all the arts of 
consideration: in England, melan- elegance and show. The civil pre. 
choly apprehensions, fearful fore- ceded the religious marriage, and in 
bodings. In France, all has been in this the sovereign atted most wisely, 
motion to adorn a bridal day: in Eng- giving in his own person an example 
Jand, all in motion to immurea fellow- of obedience to the laws, and setting a 
subject ina prison. The arms of the fashion, which we doubt not will here- 
soldier in France were brightened to after be followed with universal satis- 
give brilliancy to the show, and the faction. 
cannon emitted their strong voice in The fashion is a very good one, and 
unison with the joyful shouts of the we hope to see it one day adopted in 
people: in England, the dress of the our own country; for what can be 
soldier was frequently disfigured with more preposterous than two persons 
mud, his sword was stained in the to be on their knees before a priest 
blood of his fellow-citizens, and, in- who never, at any other time, go into 
stead of the sounds of triumph, was the church, who look upon the priest's 
heard the solemn voice of a coroner's vestments as an abomination tothe 
jury, crying out—Murder! Lord, and set at nought his benedic- 
Is this the France that a few years tion. From this reproach France is 
ago was declared to be blotted out of now free. Her,citizens declare their 
the map of Europe? Is this the Eng- marriage before proper civil authori- 
land whose constitution is the boast of ties, in whose presence the contract 
its own subjects, and the admiration is signed, and the two parties are 
of surrounding nations? Marvellous united together, subject to the laws 
are the events that have occurred: the belonging to their new state. The re- 
pen of the historian will describe ligious ceremony is then performed in 
thein; but to paint them in their true the place of worship which the parties 
colours would be dangerous in the choose.—The Papist goes to his altars; 
present times. We must conceal our the Protestant to his meeting-house ; 
abhorrence of the outrages that have the Jew to his synagogue. With this 
been practised; we may relate the’ difference of opinion the state does 
events, however, that have taken place not interfere; but the clergy of Eng- 
in the <wo countries, and we will not land would cry out, the church is in 
be so selfish as to repine, that France danger, if the same plan were pro- 
is recovering from her wounds, is en- posed for adoption in this country. 
joying repose and tranquillity, is On a following day the religious 
governed by wise and good laws, and ceremony was performed according to 
has arrived at a pitch of glory that the rites of the Gallican church, 
was far beyond the conception of any Cardinals, archbishops, and bishops 
of its antient monarchs. united together to consecrate this act, 
The marriage, performed by proxy and the whole was performed in a 
at Vienna, has been consummated in most solemn and impressive manner. 
France. The imperial bride was con- The Emperor is of the Gallican 
veyed with the utmost pomp through church; the lady of the old Romish 
Germany to Paris, where theciviland church: by the marriage at Vienna 
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all her scruples were settled, and by 
the martiage at Paris, the laws of the 
kingdom were obeyed. After the so- 
jJemnities, the happy couple retired to 
their country palace. To describe the 
rejoicings in every part of the king- 
dom, the modes taken by various com- 
munities to express their satisfaction 
at this event, the illuminations, fire- 
works, plays, balls, superb dresses, 
splendid equipages, &c. &c. would 
take up volumes. tn one word, all 
that was formerly conceived of bril- 
liancy_in the old courts, was surpassed 
upon this occasion; and the sons of 
butchers, attornies, post-boys, prin- 
ters’ devils, common soldiers, la- 
bourers, shewed themselves to be so 
much better in their royaland princely 
garbs, than the sons of the same num- 
ber of kings, dukes, marquisses, Da- 
rons, inasmuch ashe former, by their 
*prenticeship to honour and glory, and 
by noble achievements, had acquired 
that firmness in their gesture, that 
majesty in their looks, that decorum 
in-their whole appearance, which is 
too frequently wanting in those per- 
sons, who, by the chance of birth, are 
under the necessity of shewing their 
awkwardness in a grand assembly. 
Addresses of congratulation were 
presented from all parts of the empire; 
and as the event was a real oe op of 


. joy, they contained more truth than 


is customary upon such occasions. 
‘As to the adulation in them, it was 
natural: for when we compare the 
language of these addresses with the 
achievements, of the hero to whom 
they are addressed, they form a strong 
contrast to those contemptible ad- 
dresses to insignificant sovereigns, 
praising them for imayinary_qualities, 
and celebrating actions of no impor: 
tance. The Emperor received the 
addresses with great dignity, and gave 
to each an appropriate answer. 

The completion of the marriage is 
indeed a great political event. We 
cau now account for the sudden ar- 
mistice after the great battles at Wa- 
gram; for the prudence of Bonaparte 
in not pursuing his enemy to ex- 
tremity. He has now consolidated his 
power in a manner not likely to be 
shaken ; and Europe is beginning to 
revive under the new system which he 
was destined to establish. His newly 
lied family will be made powerful to 


the rest of Europe, and yet will not be 
strong enough to injure the Germanic 
body; whilst that body is united to 
France, and weak in itself, is strong 
in conjunction with the great empire. 
Austria will gain by the alliance. Its 
monasteries and its nunneries are not 
destroyed, but the ruined state of its 
finances will be relieved from their 
wealth; and the priestly power will 
be gradually brought into subjection 
to the civil. Instead of making ruins 
the buildings now occupied by lazy 
and idle priests, and monks and nuns, 
will be converted to useful purposes. 
That country will gain also by an easier 
intercourse with France. Knowledge 
will be more widely disseminated. 
The old, stupid, heavy, German code 
of laws being abolished, it will em- 
brace the new improvements. The 
blood of the tinkers, and tailors, and 
coblers, will improve that which has 
grown so poor by its sixty-four quar- 
ters. Man will rise a little from his 
degraded condition ; though the pre- 
sent revolution in religion, in gpvern- 
ment, in laws, and in manners, com- 
pletely called for by the former state 
of the countries in its vortex, is but a 
small step towards that improvement 
which may hereafter be expected in 
the situation of mankind. 

After the marriage, the sovereigns 
who attended the ceremony returned 
home with their queens and princesses 
to their respective dominions. Among 
them was the king of Holland, and he 
is still king of Holland. It was ex- 
pected that be would lose that dignity, 
and that his kingdom would be swal- 
lowed up in the great empire. Bona- 
parte is contented with a part only of 
his dominions, and has taken from 
him the southern province; but in re- 
turn he has extended his territories ta 
the north-east, and given hima por- 
tion of the ancient bishopric of Mun- 
ster. ‘These territories are guaranteed 
to him by a solemn treaty, and an al- 
liance offensive and defensive is form- 
ed between the two potentates, the 
Emperor of France and the King of 
Holland. ‘The latter, indeed, has the 
most arduous task to perform; for he 
is to provision a body of French 
troops, and to provide a squadron of 
nine ships of the line, to be ready 
early in the summer, to assist the 
French arms, ‘He is, besides, to enter 
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into the common engagement against 
the introduction of the English com- 
modities inta his dominions: but this 
will end only in the putting of a pro- 
per quantity of fees into the hands of 
inferior officers. 

The King of Westphalia has taken 
complete possession of his Hanoverian 
dominions; and the inhabitants of that 
country have offered to him dutiful 
addresses, acconipanying their alle- 
giance. To these addresses he has re- 
turned the most gracious answers ; and 
his subjects are arranging themselves 
agreeably to their new condition, and 
reconciling themselves to the im- 
provement in their laws and their civil 
rights. One act of sovereignty the 
new King has performed which is of 
importance to this country. We have, 
it is well known, a large body of Ger- 
man troops in our pay, and a great 

roportion of them is supposed to be- 
Aa to the couniry under his govern- 
ment. He has called them home under 
the pain of the confiscation of their 
property; but there is every reason to 
believe, that the edict will be executed 
with great lenity. He will chuse to 
retain this hold upon all that are in 
our service; so that we may have tlie 
satisfaction of keeping them, and he 
may have a good ofler to make to them 
whenever they may be ina situation 
to render him effectual assistance. 
This is of serious concern to us, for 
our foreign troops are not like the 
Swiss, who used to be in the service 
of different powers with the full con- 
sent of theirowncountry. The French 
and Germans in our pay are acting in 
supposed violation of the bond they 
are under to their own country; and 
the attachment to home is so strong a 
feeling, that we should be very sorry 
that a body of these mercenaries 
should at any time be brought into 
action against their own countrymen. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Russia offer 
little worthy of notice; the latter 
power does not seem to have been 
consulted on the marriage, nor to take 
any umbrage at it. The probability 
is, that its interests have been com- 
pletely consulted in the arrangements 
respecting Turkey; and as no peace 
has been made between these two 
6 panca some important matters may 

e soon expected on the south of the 
Danube. Yet it is extraordinary how 
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little real information can be obtained, 
of the state of Turkey ; and we areas 
little acquainted with the disposition 
of the people of Dalmatia and their 
neighbours. The Tyrolese are, how. 
ever, now perfectly reduced, and nei- 
ther they nor the Swiss are likely to 
produce farther commotions. The 
iron yoke is fixed, and ages will be 
required to remove it. 

But Spain still excites attention and 
commiseration. The enemy has spread 
over the greater part of the country: 
and, if we occasionally hear. of ru- 
mours of success, they are but partial 
rencontres, which produce little effect 
on the great point at issue. The 
eastern part of Spain seeins to be com. 
pletely reduced; the south is over-run 
with troops; in the west reliance is 
placed on the British arms in Portu- 
gal; but they do not seem to have 
made, or to be intending to make an 
irruption into the Spanish provinces, 
The real efficacious resistance is placed 
in Cadiz, on which no impression has 
hitherto been made; but the designs 
of the French are not easily penetrated, 
and they wil] not hazard any thing till 
they are morally sure of success. We 
might say, indeed, considering the si- 
tuation of Cadiz, its being open to the 


sea, and consequently not reducible 


by famine, its peninsular situation, 
and strong fortifications,where alone it 
is assailable, we might say that it would 
defy any attack; but when we reflect 
on the skill and persevering spirit of 
the assailants, when we consider the 
Alps that Bonaparte passed over with 
his cannon, and his bridges on the 
Danube, we cannot be without our 
apprehensions, that some plan may be 
adopted which shall bafile all the de- 
fences of the besieged, and they will, 
in no great length of time, become 
subject to the new dynasty. 

Of the Junta of Spain we hear but 
little, and, in fact, their exertions are 
now reduced to a very narrow com- 
pass. They correspond, it may be 
presumed, with their distant colonies, 
but that thread will speedily be broken. 
Portugal is in quiet and security. 
The taking into our pay a large body 
of Portuguese, gives bread to a num 
bet of people, and they serve at leas 
to preserve the peace of the kingdom, 
till the French enter, and supersede 
their labours. Every thing is dow 
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under the authority of the Prince Re- 
gent; but the effective part of the 
overnment lies, as it ought to do, 
with the English: and, if we had the 
resolution to make them au indepen- 
dent kingdom, we might possibly be 
able to prevent Bonaparte from be- 
stowing one crown more at least on 
his followers. As it is not likely that 
such a measure should be adopted by 
us, time must discover whether Por- 
tugal formed a good bribe for one of 
the princes of Austria. ; 
Bonaparte persists in his anti-com- 
mercial schemes; and has made an 
immense seizure of American pro- 
erty. What sensation this produces 
in the United States, we shall know 
next month: but it is now evident, 
that whatever may be the complaints 
on English conduct, they may be fair- 
ly balanced by similar behaviour on 
the part of the French. In fact, their 


commerce with the European world 
is in so precarious a state, that little 
advantage wi!l result from it: and, as 
they cannot cope with both powers, 
nor, in fact, side with either consis- 
tently, they must be content to ex- 
ercise some time longer the virtue of 


forbearance. We still trust that vio- 
Jent men may not induce them to 
change the prudence of their mea- 
sures; that they will continue to look 
upon war as God’s curse upon man- 
kind; and, if they cannot trade with 
French or English, they will find 
sufficient employment for their facul- 
ties in the improvements of their own 
soil, and voyages to other quarters, 
where they may be unmolested by the 
passions of European politicks. 

But all thoughts of foreign powers 
have been absorbed at home by a more 
powerful consideration,—by the grand 
point at issue between the House of 
Commons and the People of England 
The House of Commons claims pri- 
vileges—the people contend for their 
rights. The great champion for the 
latter is Sir Francis Burdett, and he 
has acted in such a manner as to bring 
down upon himself the furious ven- 
geance of ihe parties who are battling 
to obtain or to preserve their places. 
A curious circumstance has occurred, 
which, we believe, has been noticed 
by some of the journalists, namely,— 
the remarkable time in which Sir F. 
Burdett made his stand; for a yesem- 
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blance has been found, in one respect, 
between our political martyr, and the 
great martyr of our religious faith. 
The Pharisees and Sadducees could 
agree upon no point, but on the sei- 
zure and condemnation of our Saviour 
for his libels, or blasphemies, as was 
the term in those days; and Herod 
and Pontius Pilate shook hands to- 
gether, and became friends on an act 
of abominable injustice. 

The question, traced up to its source, 
which has raised such a ferment in the 
kingdom, is of a very simple nature; 
and the originater of it little expected 
the serious consequences that have 
arisen to himself and the country.— 
He has lost by it his seat in parliament, 
to the great satisfaction, we believe, 
of every independent man in the king- 
dom: and we are now, and were at the 
beginning, at a loss to conceive what 
could possibly have excited so much 
his bile in the debate held upon his 
conduct at a speaking club. Mr. 
Yorke enforced the order for excluding 
the public from the gallery of the 
House of Commons; this was seized 
as a subject of debate; and the ques- 
tion proposed was, whether it was a 
greater outrage on the public feelings, 
than the speech of another member 
on the liberty of tle press? Mr. Yorke 
called it a breach of privilege, and 
quoted, most perversely and entirely 
contrary to its obvious and designed 
meaning, a clause in the Bill of Rights, 
allowing to members of parliament 
freedom of speech without liability of 
being impeached or questioned for 
his conduct in any court whatsoever. 
We can never allow, for a moment, 
this construction of the clause: but 
Mr. Gale Jones, the author of the 
question, was summoned before the 
House, where he acknowledged the 
fact of writing the paper in question, 
but expressed his contrition at having 
offended the House. Not content 
with the humble apology thus made, 
Mr. Yorke, professing sovereign con- 
tempt for the opinions in the paper, 
and the medium of discussion, moved 
that the author should be sent to 
Newgate; to which, without a dis- 
sentient voice, the House agreed. 

Sir Francis Bardett was not in the 
House at the time, but he soon after 
recalled its attention to these violent 
proceedings, by moving, after ‘a very 
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admirable speech, proving that the 
House had gone beyond its powers, 
that Mr. Gale Jones be discharged. 
The success he met with was exactly 
what might have been expected :— 
fourteen voted on his side, and a hun- 
dred and thirty were against him.— 
Soon after, Sir F. Burdett, in an ad- 
mirable letter to his constituents, 
stated the whole law on this question 
to them, and left no shadow of doubt 
in the minds of all constitutional men, 
that he was perfectly right in his ar- 
gument. This letter,a Mr. Lethbridge, 
the member for Somersetshire, called 
a libel upon the House, and read seve- 
ral passages with which he was ex- 
ceedingly offended; such as these;— 
Whether our liberty should lie at the 
absolute mercy of a part of our fellow- 
subjects, collected together by means 
which it is not necessary to discribe ? 
—If they have the absolute power of 
imprisoning and releasing, why may 
they not send their prisoners to York 
jail, as well as to a jail in London?— 
W hy not confine men in solitary cells, 
or load them with chains and bolts ?— 
They have not gone these lengths yet, 
but what is there to restrain them ?— 
Several other passages of a similar 
nature occur, of which, “as of the 
above, we say, that they are of great 
importance; and we differ so far from 
Mr. Lethbridge, that, instead of call- 
ing them libellous, we desire a plain 
rational answer tothem. That some 
members of the House of Commons 
might be offended by other passages, 
was natural: for, if they come iu by 
means disgraceful, and by practices at 
which, as the Speaker said, our an- 
cestors would startle with indignation 
and horror, they must feel abashed by 
the truths uttered by the Represen- 
tative for Westminster. Other mem- 
bers would also have their feelings, 
and might say, 


Pudet hac opprobria dici, 
Et dict potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 


The discussion of the question was 
deferred, nothwithstanding every ef- 
fort of the minister, for a weck, when 
the resolutions of Mr. Lethbridge, 
that Sir F. Burdett's letter was a libel 
on the House, and that he was guilty 
of a violation of its privileges, were 
ean and an animated «lebate took 


place, whem Sir 5S. Romilly distin. 


[Arrit 


guished himself, by not allowing the 
publication to bea libel, or tointrench 
upon the privileges of the House. [pn 
doing this, he referred to the original 
cause of the whole, namely, the com. 
mitment of Mr. Gale Jones; and 
gave strong and convincing reasons 
for doubting the legality of the right 
of the House to commit for libels.— 
Mr. Perceval, on the contrary, was for 
punishing, what he called, one of the 
grossest attacks ever made upon the 
character and privileges of the House, 


—General Mathew expressed a senti- ° 


ment much more congenial with the 
feclings of the country, as he declared 
his entire coincidence, not only in 
every expression in the publication 
complained of, but in the whole po- 
litical conduct of Sir F. Burdett; and 
in one point he most particularly con- 
curred with him, namely, that the 
House had not a leg to stand on— 
The question was carried, that Sir F, 
Burdett was guilt of a libel; and then 
Sir-Robert salisbur§ made bis name 
known, and it will hereafter be dis- 
tinguished by his moving that Sir F, 
Burdett be committed to the Tower, 
In this vote concurred one hundred 
and eighty-nine persons, and against 
it weie one hundred and fifty-:wo— 
The Speaker soon after signed the 
warrant for commitment, and most 
extraordinary scenes were the con- 
sequence. 

The vote of the House was soou 
spread abroad in the metropolis, and 
consternation and indignation filled 
the minds of all. Looking on Sir F. 
Burdett as a man of high honour and 
integrity, as having advanced nothing 
but what was founded on the law, and 
knowing that, by the truths in his 
speeches, he had excited the utmost 
enyy and jealousy, and every malig- 
nant passion in the breasts of the 
borough-mongers, they looked up to 
him as the martyr of political liberty. 
His own constituents were particularly 
hurt on this occasion; a requisition 


‘was prepared, and the signature of 


many hundreds affixed before noon 
of the Friday, for a meeting, to take 
the proceedings of the House into 
consideration. Numbers went to the 
house of the Baronet, and all were 10 
expectation that he would be seized 
that day. The Baronet was at Wim- 
bledon when the vote passed, aud 
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came to town on horseback at his 
usoal time in the morning, where he 
found a letter from the Serjeant, to 
which he replied, by appointing the 
pext day, between 11 and 19, for an 
interview. The Serjeant, however, 
came in person between five and six 
in the afternoon, when he saw Sir 
Francis, who told him that he would 
not obey the warrant, but resist force 
by force. The Serjeant, not having 
force enough with him, prudently re- 
tired, and informed the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, who seemed 
to be as much at a Joss as the Serjeant, 
and the night passed without any 
seizure: but not without several out- 
rages committed on the houses of 
persons who had made themselves ob- 
noxious by the parts they bad taken 
in the late proceedings. 

The next day passed without a 
seizure; for it afterwards appeared, 
that the Serjeant was completely 
puzzled with bis warrant, as was the 
PrivyCouncil,which had a long debate 
on the subject, and much more so the 
Attorney General, who gave an opi- 
nion that made every thing more 
doubtful than before. At one o'cloc's, 
however, on the Saturday, a very 
strong detachment of the Guards 
marched to Sir F. Burdett’s house, 
and completely occupied the ground 
before it; upon which he wrote to the 
Sheriff, who came, and removed the 
Guards, who took stations to the east 
and west of the house, leaving the 
whole space befure the. house free. 
The house fronts the Green Park, and 
there strong detachments of the Foot 
Guards were placed, and troops and 
artillery were marched from all quar- 
ters into town. It is supposed that, 
with the volunteers, the armed force 
put in motion upon this occasion, 
about doubled the number employed 
in the Walcheren Expedition. Sun- 
day passed without a seizure, but on 
Monday morning the whole space be- 
fore Sir F. Burdett’s house was again 
occupied by the military, who extend- 
ed themselves both ways to a great 
distance in Piccadilly, so that at ten 
o'clock there was no passage; and 
about that hour a gang of Bow-street 
runners aud House of Commons of- 
ficers got into the area, broke open 
the house, rushed up stairs, opened 
the hall-door, and let in the military; 
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so that, to Sir F. Burdett’s apartment, 
the whole space was occupied by an 
armed force. The Serjeant, with his 
warrant, entered the room where Sir 
Francis was sitting with his lady, bro- 
ther, and children, and on his refusal 
to obey the warrant, a great number 
closed round him, whilst he called in 
vain in the King’s name for protec- 
tion; they hurried him down the 
stairs, through the hall, into a hackney 
coach, when, preceded and followed 
by a large body of troops, he was con- 
veyed tothe Tower. Multitudes had 
got to Tower-hill before them, and 
when the carriage was seen, the shouts 
of ** Burdett for ever!” rent the skies. 
After the usual ceremonies, Sir Francis 
was received by the governor at the 
gate, and conducted to the apartments 
prepared for him, being two rooms up 
two pair of stairs, in a smal! house on 
the parade. 

A dreadful scene now took place in 
the neighbourhood of the Tower. The 
military fired in several quarters upon 
the multitude; wounded a great num- 
ber, and some have. died of their 
wounds, Three coroner's inquests 
have already been taken; one was de- 
clared to be justifiable homicide, one 
wilful murder against-a soldier in the 
Life Guards, and one murder against 
a soldier in the Life Guards, but this 
last murder was perpetrated in the 
liberties of Westminster. There can 
be no doubt that the military received 

rovocation, both in Westminster and 
in the city: but the question must 
occur to every one, what business had 
they in either place? We do not hear 
of the military being called in to 
execute the warrants of the King ora 
justice of the peace—why, then, Is the 
Speaker's warrant to be so distinguish- 
ed? Ifthe murderers are found out, 
this question will be brought to a very 
proper issue. 

The account of these proceedings 
was laid before the House of Commons 
in the evening, when the Serjeant was 
examined as to the leading facts; the 
meeting of the Privy Council was es- 
tablished, the names of the persons 
attending it recorded, the consulting 
of the Attorney-General made known, 
and his opinion was read. The whole 
was ordered to be printed for the use 
of the members, and it remains to be 
seen, after the holidays, whether the 
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House will justify the outrage com- 
mitted in breaking open the house of 
a quiet and peaceable citizen. Sir 
Francis’s letter to the Speaker was 
read, in which he persisted in denying 
the legality of the Speaker's warrant ; 
but it was referred for consideration 
to the next night, when, after some 
debate, the House very prudently de- 
termined not to enter into any resolu- 
tion upon it. Every thing was quiet 
in the metropolis, and it was evident 
that the civil power was perfectly com- 
petent to have preserved the peace of 
the city. 

The commitment of Gale Jones was 

the original ground of the whole dis- 
turbance; aud Sir Samuel Romilly, 
agreeably to a notice he had pre- 
viously given, moved for his dis- 
eharge ; but, that he might not irritate 
the feelings of the House, did not en- 
ter into the legality of the commit- 
ment, but argued in favour of his 
motion, on the ground that the pri- 
soner had suffered a punishment more 
than adequate to his supposed offence. 
In this opinion he was ably supported; 
but a formidable obstacle presented 
itself, of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer eagerly availed himself, 
namely, that the custom of the House 
required a petition from the prisoner 
for a release, with an expression of 
sorrow for his offence, and Mr. Gale 
Jonés had not presented 4 petition. 
La al = S Te . 
To this it was observed, that he had 
already made ample apology, and how 
could he know, as that apology had 
net been taken, what other he could 
possibly use? But Sir Samuel Romilly 
stated his own opinion very properly 
on the snbject, that he would sooner 
rot in a jail than petition, or make 
another apology. ‘The majority, how- 
ever, did not concur with him, and 
Mr. Gale Jones remains a prisoner for 
an unlimited time, and will probably 
not be reicased till the prorogation of 
Parliament, unless before that time a 
dissolution should take place. 

On the day after this debate was the 
meeting of the city of Westminster, 
when it was supposed that upwards of 
twenty thousand persons were assem- 
bled in the Palace Yard, who conduct- 
ed themselyes with the utmost regu- 
larity. Motions were made and se- 
conded by two most respectable house- 

holders, in large lines of business, 
who, in their speeclics, gaye a suc- 
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cinct account of the late Proceedings 
and the grounds on which their mo- 
tions were founded. These resoly- 
tions passed unanimously, not a single 
dissentient voice was heard, nor an 
opposing hand raised. The whole 
assembly felt and concurred in every 
expression. The tenor of them was an 
entire approbation of Sir F. Burdett's 
conduct; the agreement toa petition 
to the House of Commons, and toa 
letter to be sent to their beloved re- 
presentative. The petition stated how 
sensibly the City felt the indignation 
offered to it in the person of their re- 
presentative, for a letter which ought 
to have induced the House to recon- 
sider the subject of commitment, in 
which theywere, intheir owncause, pro- 
secutor, judge, jury, and executioner, 
It called for the release of their repre. 
sentative, and adjured the House to 
endeavour with bim to reform the re-' 
presentation, whose necessity was 
pointed out by the conduct of Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval, in job- 
bing for seats, and by the acknow- 
ledgment of practices at which the 
Speaker’ said our ancesters would 
startle with horror and indignation, 
The letter to Sir F. Burdett expressed 
their affection and attachment to him, 
and their approbation of his conduct 
in strong aud animated terms. 

Lord Cochrane presented the peti- 
tion in the afternoon to the House, 
when some members were very indig- 
nant at its being styled also a remon- 
strance; they were offended also at 
the commitment of Sir Francis being 
termed an indignity to the City; they 
felt most poignantly the bitter truths 
conveyed on the jobbing for seats in 
Parliament; and they were very eager 
that the petition should not be re- 
ceived, Others more prudently ex- 
amined the petition clause by clause, 
and in vain looked for the means of 
rejecting it; and it was observed by 
Mr. Canning, that however distress- 
ing the petition might be to the feel- 
ings of the House, it would be better 
to let it rest on the table, as the re- 
jection of it would only be the means 
of occasioning another meeting, and 
another petition, in which the same 
propositions would be conveyed in 
still more offensive terms. At last the 
petition was permitted to be laid on 
the table; and it will be highly for the 
benefit of the kingdom, if similar pe- 


























titions should be sent from every part 
of the country. Meetings, indeed, 


have been advertised from some places. . 


A requisition has been signed fora 
Common-Hall of the City of London, 
and for a meeting of the Freeholders 
of Middlesex. 

The letter to Sir F. Burdett was pre- 
sented to him by the High Bailiff, and 
he returned to it a most spirited and 
animated answer, in which he urges 
the absolute necessity of a reform in 
parliament, that the kingdom may 
not be in complete vassaiage under 
borouzh-mongering sovereigns, and 
groan under the curse of Canaan, that 
of being the slaves of slaves. He has 
also sent a letter to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, in which he has 
informed him of his intention to bring 
an action against him for his warrant ; 
and this letter was read to the House, 
and ordered to lie on the table. The 
Easter recess has given an opportunity 
to the members of the House to con- 
sult their constituents upon the im- 
portant question nowat issue; and it 
is to be hoped that many will come 
back in better temper, recollect that 
they areEnglishmen, and that every in- 
fringement onthe liberties,or supposed 
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liberties of the people, will alienate 
still farther from them their only means 
of support; and, if a future contest 
should arise between them and either 
branch of the legislature, the conse- 
quences will be fatal to them. The 
name of House of Commons imports 
what it ought to be; and every Eng- 
lishmap would willingly give to real 
representatives every privilege that 
would secure to them the freedom of 
debate, and maintain their true ho- 
nour and dignity. 

The question is indeed of the highest 
importance. We shall be glad to see 
it treated properly by ali parties; and 
we hope that it will lead to the con- 
clusion generally desired, nainely, a 
fair representation of the people in 
parliament. Without this last object, 
all boasts in our constitution are idle 
and ridiculous: the supposed excel- 
lence of it consists in a government 
by king, lords, and commons; but if 
a great number of the commons are 
brought into the House by means 
which it is not necessary to describe, 
the votes of real representatives will 
be depreciated, and our constitution 
become merely a name when the sub- 
stance is gone, 
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Rights. 2s, 

Colonel De Charmilly's Answer to 
Lieut.-General B. Tarleton’s Reply 
Is. 

A Letter to Basil Montague, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. By Juvenis, 1s. 6d. 

Henry Count de Kolinski. A Po- 
lish Tale. By Mrs. Murray. 12mo. 
4s. 

The Proceedings against Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, from the Introduction of 
the Complaint till his being forced 
to the Tower. By B. Curwen, Esq. 
Qs. 6d. 

A Narrative of a Three Years’ Resi- 
dence in France. By Ann Plumptre. 
8 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d, 

An Authentic Narrative of Four 
Years’ Residence at Tongataboo, one 
of the Friendly Islands in the South 
Seas. 8vo. 85. 
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Motives to the Study of Hebrew, 
ParttheSecond. Consisting of Frag. 
ments of the History of Hebrew Learp- 
ing in England, from the Middle of 
the Eleventh Century to the Middle 
of the Fifteenth. 1s. 6d. 

The Danger of travelling in Stage 
Coaches, and a Remedy proposed to 
the Consideration of the Public, By 
the Rev. W. Milton, A.M.. 3s. 

The Cause and Cure of a W ounded 
Conscience, By T. Fuller. D. D, 
Ss. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable 
Lord Grenville; containing Remarks 
on his Lordship’s Letter to the Karl of 
Fingal. 1s. 6d. 

The Cambridge University Calen- 
dar for the Year 1810. 1gmo. s. 

England and France, or the 
taken from an American Publication 
printed at Philadelphia. 6s. 

A Description of the PatentPerpen- 
dicular Lift erected on the Worcester 
and Birmingham Canal, at Tardebig, 
near Bromsgrove. 1s. 

A Discourse on the immoderate 
Use of Vinous Liquors, and the fatal 
Effects thereof on the Life, theHealth, 
and Happiness of the Inebriate. 1s. 

England Vindicated, or Observa- 
tions on a Pamphlet entitled England 
the Cause of Europe's Subjugation. 
1s. 6d, 

The World Displayed, or the Cha- 
racteristic Features of Nature and 
Art, exhibited on a New Plan. By J. 
Greig. 12ino. 

State of Ireland Considered; with 
an Inquiry into the History and Ope- 
ration of Tithe. 4s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. C. Words- 
worth, D.D. in Reply to his Strictures 
on the British and Foreign Bible So- 
csety. By Lord Teignmouth, 1s. 

Cromwelliana; a Chronological 
Detail of Events in which Oliver 
Cyomwell was engaged, from the 
Year 1642, to his Death 1653; witha 
Continuation of other ‘Transactions to 
the Restoration. Folio. 

Considerations on the late Act for 
continuing the Prohibition of Corn in 
the Distillery. By J. F. Barham, 
Esq. M.P. 2s. 6d, ! 

A Treatise on Wheel Carriages. 
By D. M. Randolph. | 6s. 

Miscellanies, designed chiefly for 
the Benefit of Female Readers. By A. 
i2gmo, 5s. 6d. 
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MILITARY. 

Observations on the Formation and 
Constitution of the French Army. 
Founded on an Actual Survey of the 
Campaigus in Germany. 2s. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

A Scientific and Popular View of 
the Fever of Walcheren, and its Con- 
sequences. By J. 3. Davis, M.D. 8vo. 
8s. 

A Conspectus of the Pharmaco- 
poeias of the London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Colleges of Physicians. By 
A. T.Thomson. 18mo, 5s. 6d. 

An Enquiry into the History and 
Nature of the Disease produced in 
the Human Constitution, by the Use 
of Mercury. By A. Mathias. 8vo. 


7Se 
‘The Annual Medical Review and 
Register for 1809. Vol. 2. Svo. 19s. 

Tabular Views of the Anatomy of 
the Human Body. By H. Ayshford, 
M.D. Folio. 10s. 6d. 

Letters concerning the Diseases of 
the ree By C. Bell.  Svo. 
7, Gd. ‘ 

An Account of the remarkable Ef- 
fects of the Eau Medicinale d*Husson 
inthe Gout. By E. G. Jones, M. D, 
I2mo. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Wonders of Animated Nature, 
consisting of Descriptions at large, 
and engraved Representations of the 
principal Animals and Birds in the 
Royal Menageries of London and Pa- 
ris. 12mo.  §s. 

NOVELS. 

Infatuation, or Sketches from Na- 
ture. By Mrs.Turner. 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Man of Sensibility, or the His- 
tory of Edward and Matilda. @ vols. 
8s, 

Love, Mystery, and Misery. By 
A. F. Holstein. vols. 10s. 

Elvina, or the Novice of Ursula. 
4vols. Is, 

‘ Zastroggi. A Romance. By B. P.S. 

s. 


The Prison of Mantauban, ot Times 
ofTerror, A Reflective Tale. 6s. 

Ormond, or the Debauchee. By 
8. Lee. Svols. 15s. 


POLITICAL. 
A Letter to S. Whitbread, Esq. 
M.P. upon the Military Conduct of 
Lord Wellington ; with some Remarks 
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upon the Marquis Wellesley’s Go- 
vernment in India, and the fatal Ef- 
fects of Party Spirit. 4s. 

The Reformist’s Answer to the Ar- 
ticle entitled State of Parties, in the 
last Edinburgh Review, (No. ‘30.) 
ls. 6d. 

An Answer to the Argument of Sir 
F. Burdett, relative to the Power of 
the House of Commons to commit 
Persons not Members. By A. Fleckie, 
Esq. 2s. 

Sir Francis Burdett.—A_ Letter to 
his Electors; being a Vindication of 
his Argument, with the: Rights and 
Liberties of Englishmen, and the At- 
torney General’s Opinion denied to 
be Law. By 'T’. Hague. 1s. 6d. 

A notice of the Evidence in the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
during the Inquiry into the Conduct 
and Policy of the late Expedition to 
the River Scheldt. 9s. 6d. 

The Patriots and the Whigs the 
most dangerous Enemies of the State. 
2s. 


POETRY. 

The Schelatiad. A Mock-Heroic¢ 
Poem, in six Cantos. 4s. Gd. 

Elegy to the Memory of 'T. Paine; 
to which is added, his Epitaph, anda 
Sonnet, written in the Chamber in 
which he was born. By T. C. Rick- 
man. Is. 

Constance de Castile. A Poem in 
ten Cantos. By W. Sotheby, Esq. 
4to. 25s. 

The Poetical Works of Percival 


Stockdale. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
The Genius of the Thames. A Ly- 
rical Poem, in ‘wo Parts, By T. L. 


Peacock. 8vo. 7s. 

Town Fashions, or Modern Man- 
ners delineated: a Satirical Dialogue 
with Jamesand Mary. A Rural Tale. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Epistles on Women, exemplifying 
their Character and Condition in va- 
rious Ages and Nations; with Miscel- 
laneous Poems. By Lucy Aiken, 
4to. 12s. 

Lines on the lamented Death of Sir 
John Moore, suggested by reading 
Moore’s Narrative of the Campaign 
in Spain. By E.C. Is. 

Poems by George Townsend, of 
Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

The Valentine; a Poem ‘on St. Va- 
lentine’s Day. By E. Cox. @s. 6d. 
The Hospital. A Poem. 2s. 
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The Influence of Sensibility. A 

Poem in Three Parts. 8vo. 4s. 
RELIGION. 

Columbanos ad Hibernos, or a Let- 
ter from Columban to his Friend in 
Ireland, on the present Mode of ap- 
pointing Catholic Bishops in his na- 
tive Country. 3s. 6d. 

Remarks upon David Lewis's As- 
sertions on the Prophecies relative to 
the Messiah. 8vo. 6s. 

The Deity and Filiation of Jesus 
Christ; being the Substance of Two 
Discourses, addressed to a Society 
meeting for Worship, in Grape-lane 
Chapel, York. 1s. 

Remarks on the Version of the New 
Testament, lately edited by the Uni- 
tarians, By the Rev. E. Nares, M.A. 
8vo. Qs. 

A Sermon preached before the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, Feb, 
25, 1810, by Bowver Edward. 1s. 6d. 

A Personal and National Humilia- 


tion. A Sermon, delivered Feb. 28, 9 


1810, by P. Houghton. Is. 

The Fall of David; a Sermon 
preached at All Saints Chape!, Bath, 
March 4, 1810, bv the Rev. L. Cogh- 
lane, D.D. Is. 6d. 
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Elements of Religion, natural and 
revealed, so arranged as to combine 
the Instruction with their Catechetj- 
cal- Examination. 1s. 

Letters illustrative of the Gospel 
History. By N. Nisbett, A.M, gs, 

The Sin and Folly of Cruelty to 
Brute Animals. A Sermon by T, 
Moore. 9d. ' 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical and Topographical 
Description of Chelsea and its En- 
virons. By T. Faulkner. 8yo. 15s, 
or on royal paper 11. Is. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusa- 
lem at Easter A.D. 1697. By H. 
Maundrell, M.A. ‘Trausiated froma 
Manuscript by the Right Rev. R. 
Clayton. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A Trip to Coatham, a Watering 
Place in the North Extremity of 
Yorkshire. By W. Hutton.  8yo. 


Travels through Lower Canada and 
the United States of North America 
in the Years 1806,7,8. By J. Lam- 
bert. 3S vols. Svo. 1. 11s. 6d. 
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The following is a compendious Sketch of |The reason why Mr. Colman did 


the leading Circumstances that suc- 

ceeded the Vole of tie House of Com- 

mons for the Commitment of Sir 

Francis Burdett éo the Tower on 

Thursday, April 5. 

T an early hour on Friday a pla- 
card, of which the following is a 
copy, was posted all over Westminster: 
*“ Burdett.—Westminster."——“ A re- 
quisition is signing fora publie meeting 
of the electors of the city and liberties 
of Westminster to adopt such measures 
as may be expedient, in consequence 
of the House of Commons having de- 
prived us of one of our representa- 
tives.” 

In the evening a meeting was held 
at the Crown and Anchor, by several 
of the electors, chiefly of the Old 
Committee, for the purpose of fram- 
ing a set of resolutions, to be proposed 
at the public meeting, which took 

lace on ‘Tuesday, the 17tb instant. 
Nearly 2,000 electors signed the re- 

uisition, which was presented to the 
High Bailiff late on Friday evening. 





not proceed instantly after the House 
broke up to take Sir Francis into cus- 
tody is, that it was necessary to afford 
a little time to make preparations at 
the Tower for his reception. Instruc- 
tions to that effect were given to, Earl 
Moira, the Constable of the Tower, 
who immediately proceeded to carry 
them into execution. So early as half 
past eight o’clock in the morning, 
three pieces of artillery. were taken 
from the ramparts, and placed opposite 
the gate. ‘The Tower Hamlets Militia 
received orders to be in readiness, and 
a brigade of artillery, which was to 
have marched to Woolwich, was or- 
dered to remain; and no stranger was 
suftered to enter the Tower, who could 
not give a satisfactory account of him- 
self and his business. Even after ad- 
mission at the outer gate, he was 
questioned by the centinel in every 
quarter through which he had to 
pass. 

At ten o'clock, Earl Moira arrived, 
on horseback, attended by a. single 
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groom, and alighted at the Governor's 
house. The people then began to as- 
semble in great numbers, anticipating 
the approach of Sir Francis Burdett. 
Some surrounded the Tower gates, 
and filled the immediate avenues, on 
the land-side; where, notwithstanding 
the rain, they continued to accumu- 
late, to the amount of ‘several thou- 
sands, and remained until dusk. 
Many concluded that he would be 
conveyed down the river to the Tower, 


_asasafer way, and better calculated to 


avoid tumult. ‘These, in great num- 
bers, lined the banks of the Thames, 
and the wharfs in the vicinity, where 


- they continued until alate hour. At 


five o'clock a dragoon arrived with an 
express to Lord Moira, and was con- 
ducted to the Governor's house; and, 
about six, his Lordship went away. 
Orders were given to let all the stran- 
gers out, and to admit nove upon any 
account. Great bustle and confusion 
ensued. The apartments intended for 
Sir Francis Burdett were completely 
prepared fur his reception at an carly 
hour. 

The Guards were called out, and 
$50 men were sent to protect the ma- 
gazine in Hvde Park. Some of the 
guns at the Tower were loaded with 
grape shot. Notwithstanding these 
preparations, however, it does not 
appear that there was the least dispo- 
sition in the crowd to commit any 
other sort of violence than the petty 
mischief of breaking windows. 

The Serjeant at Arms, upon his re- 
turn from the Baronet’s house on 
Friday night, called together all the 
door-keepers and other servants of the 
House of Commons, and it was then 
agreed, that they should assemble on 
Saturday morning at five o'clock, for 
the purpose of proceeding to Wimbie- 
don, expecting that Sir Francis would 
sleep there. ‘They proceeded there 
accordingly at the appointed hour, on 
Saturday morning, but returned with- 
out effecting thgir object. 

Upon its being known that. Sir 
Francis Burdett was resolved not to 
be accessary to what he deemed an 
unconstitutional act of violence upon 
his person, and that he would not sub- 
mit to be taken out of his house, but 
by force, the Privy Council was imme- 
diately summoned, and expresses were 
sent off to the Judges on the circuits 


nearest London, to take the best legal 
opinion of what further measures 
should be adopted in this difficult and 
alarming crisis. And a number of 
regiments of horse and foot were or- 
dered to march to London. 


Saturday afternoon, the Serjeant at 
Arms went to Sir Francis’s house, and 
communicated the purport of his visit 
through the door, while the chain 
held it fast; the servant answered that 
he was forbidden to open the door. 
Upon this the Serjeant retired. Con- 
sultations were next day held among 
the magistrates of Westminster, what 
steps ought to be adopted for taking 
the Baronet into custody. Sir Francis 
did not mean to evade the caption by 
flight, but to shew that resistance 
which would render it a forcible ar- 
rest, and then try its validity, and 
seek for redress. The Riot Act was 
read by Mr. Read in Piccadilly, about 
one o'clock on Saturday. 

On Saturday night, the assemblage 
of peisons in Piccadilly was not dimi- 
nished, and they appeared in formida- 
ble parties until dispersed by the mili- 
tary: yet several persons were permit- 
ted free egress and regress to Sir 
Francis’s house. 

Sir Francis Burdett, in the course 
of Saturday, wrote the following letter 
to the Sheriff:— 


** Gentlemen, 


“In furtherance of an attempt to 
deprive me of my liberty under the 
authority of an instrument which I 
know to be illegal, viz. a Warrant by 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, my house ‘is, at this moment, 
beset by a military force. 

“As I am determined never to 
yield a voluatary obedience to an act 
contrary to the jaws, [am resolved to 
resist the execution of snch a Warrant, 
by all the legal means in my power ; 
and, as you are the Constitutional 
Officer appointed to protect the inha- 
bitants of your bailiwick from vio- 
lence aud oppression, from whatever 
quarter they may come, I make this 
requisition to you, Gentlemen, to fur- 


nish me with your aid, with which thes 


laws have provided you, either by call- 


ing out the Posse Comitatus, or such 


other as the case and circumstances 
may. require. 
**It is. for you to consider how far 
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ou may be liable, should I, by an un- 
awful temas acting under an unlaw- 
ful authority, be taken from my house. 
“I havethe honour to be Gentle- 
men, your very obedient humble Ser- 
vant, (Signed) 
Francis BurpEetTT.”™ 
** Piccadilly, April 7, 1810.” 


Mathew Woed, Esg. and John Atkins, 
Esq. Sheriff of Middlesex.” 


Tn consequence of this Mr. Sheriff 
Wood immediately attended at Sir 
Francis's house with a number of Con- 
stables, and ordered the military to 
withdraw from his house, as he would 
not suffer the peace to be broken. 

At eleven o'clock on Saturday night 
the crowd accumulated alarmingly, 
and called for illumivation on the spot 
of its assemblage. The military for- 
bade, as far as they could, compliance 
with the will of the people, while the 
terrified inhabitants wavered between 
the mandates of one and the other 
party. 

On Sunday morning early the po- 
pulace again assembled. ‘The Sheriffs 
arrived in the course of the morning, 
and soon afterwards the military was 
cleared from the Baronet’s, house to 
about one hundred and fifty yards on 
each side, at the remonstrance of Sir 
Francis. The populace kept their 
favourite spot, and insisted upon all 
who passed in carriages or on horse- 
back pulling off their hats; those who 
tefused were plentifully pelted with 
dirt. About five o'clock the crowd 
increased, and reinforcements of mi- 
litary arrived. Atthis timea printed 
bill was issued by the Sheriffs, with 
their signature, exhorting the multi- 
tude to peace and good order, and to 
subject themselves to the civil power, 
or the military would be compelled to 
act. On the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments, Mr. Leach, the Hatton-garden 
Magistrate, again read the Riot Act, 
and requested the people to disperse. 
To enforée this order, above one bun- 
dred constables began to move them. 
The military formed at the corner of 
Albermarle-Street, and at Half-Moon- 
Street, and not a persen or acarriage 
was suffered to approach nearer to 
the Baronet's house. The Life Guards 
paraded the adjoining streets, and the 
populace flew for shelter into the ad- 
jaceut courts, where they kept their 


° (Arn, 
acclamations of “ Burdett for ever!” 
**.No Piccadilly expeditions !” &e, 

The mob rallied again at eleven 
o'clock, and the cavalry stationed 
there drove them along Piccadilly to 
near the Hay-market. The populace 
then obtained a ladder from a house 
that was under repair, and placed jt 
across Piccadilly. By this maneuvere 
the military were stopped in their di. 
rect progress, but they immediately 
took a circuitous route, and came 
upon the mob through Windmill. 
Street. In the mean time, the infan- 
try came up, and their pioneers broke 
the ladder to pieces. The populace 
again dispersed, after breaking most 
of the lamps in Piccadilly and the 
Hay-market. Tranquillity was re. 
stored, and passengers were again per- 
mitted to pass along Piccadilly. 

The Serjeant at Arms, Mr. Colman, 
and the Deputy Serjeant, Mr. Cle- 
mentson, with the Messengers, Messrs. 
Wright, Jones, Skelton, Blake, &c. 
were in Piccadilly throughout the 
night, in order to execute the Speaker's 
Warrant for the arrest of Sir Francis 
Burdett, but in vain. The Serjeant 
and Deputy Serjeant, with their assist. 
ants, were at the Gloucester Coffee. 
House. No effort whatever was made 
to force au entrance into the house of 
Sir Frances Burdett. Sir Francis was 
at home all night. 

The disposition of Sir Francis to 
yield, obedience to any legal authority 
was expressed as unequivocally and uni 
formly as his resolution to resist what 
he conceives to be an illegal warrant, 
His declared purpose is not to com: 
promise the rights and liberties of his 
countrymen, by conceding to an au- 
thority which would set those rights 
and liberties at nought. 

The following is a list of the differ: 
ent houses that have received injury 
on this occasion: — 

In Grosvenor-Square, the windows 
of the Duke of Montrose and the Earl 
of Westmoreland were est | bro- 
ken; the walls and door€ covered with 


mud ; two empty houses, in_ the same 
square, and several in South Audley- 
Street, were also boken. 

In Berkley-Square, the windows of 
Mr.Pain and Mr.Raikes were partially 
broken. The fine plate-glass windows 
of the Earl of Dartmouth, on the east 
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side of the square, were shivered to house, A ladder was brought and 
atoms. placed against a window in the front 
In Hill-Street, Berkeley-Square, the dining-room, on the first floor, and 
house of the Earl of Chatham was hide- one of the constables mounted its, but 
ously disfigured ; the windows broken, the shutters were closed against him; 
and the parlour shutters driven in by and he was obliged to descend. The 
the mere force of brick-bats. The attempt to enter at the dining-room 
parlour windows of Sir H. Strachy, window having failed, an entrance 
M.P. inthe same Street, were also was effected at the kitchen window, 
broken; a few others were slightly in front, by Oddy and J. Townsend, 
injured. two of the patrole ,belonging Bow- 
In Charles-Street, Berkeley-Square, Street, who forced open the door 
the house of General Stewart, brother with an iron crow.. After some diffi- 
of Lord Castlereagh, bad several win- culty, and traversing several dark 
dows broken, which was the case with passages, they found their way to the 
other houses in the same street; but great hall, where ‘they saw a lusty 
these windows, and indeed many gentleman, and inquired of him whe- 
others, seem to have been boken more ther Sir Francis was at home > He an- 
from the tardiness of the illumination, swered—‘* Yes, Sir Francis is always 
than from any other circumstance. at home.” He asked—*‘*‘ Who are 
Mr. Yorke’s house, in this street, has you?” They answered,—‘‘ The Civil 
had a terrible visitation; windows and Power,” and requested him to bring 
window frames were all in ruins, and them to Sir Francis, with which he 
the front of the house bedaubed with readily complied, and conducted 
mud. fe them to the drawing-room, where Sir 
At the top of Albermarle-Street, Francis was standing, accompauied by 
the house of SirJohnAnstruther seems Lady Burdett, two young ladies, and 
to have been the object of particular a young gentleman, supposed to be 
vengeance, Nota pane of glass from his children and his brother, Mr. 
the kitchen to the garret has escaped; Jones Burdett. One of the patrole, 
the window frames, and Venetian blind who followed Oddy and Townsend, 
shutters, were all shattered in the par- asked, ‘‘ Which is Sir Francis?” He 
lours; and, from its present appear- answered, “ I am he? who are you, 
ance, the buildings cannot be tenant- and what do you want?” Oddy re- 
able for a considerable period. Not. plied, ** We are the Civil Power, and 
only the windows, but some glasses, are come to demand your person. in 
chandeliers, and other valuable furni- the name of the King.” Sir Francis 
ture in the interior of the rooms were asked ifthe Sheriffs were in attend- 
destroyed. ance?” Oddy said, not that he knew 
The same observation apply to Lord of, but their officers were. Sir Francis 
Castlereagh’s House, the entrance to then demanded their authority to en- 
which is in King-Street, and the front ter his house. Oddy, in answer, said, 
in St. James's-Square. The windows, he should immediately see it, and at 
ic. were tota!ly demolished. that instant the Serjeant at Arms and 
On Monday morning, it seems,’ his Deputy entered the room. Oddy 
ministers determined to put an end to and J. Townsend then laid hold of 
the uncertainty and hesitation under him’ by each arm, and said he was 
which they bad acted. Sir Francis their prisoner. He asked for his hat, 
Burdett had remained at home all and, addressing himself to the lusty 
Sunday night, and the Sejeant at gentleman, said, ‘‘ As force is used I 
Arms, Mr. Colman, the Deputy-Ser- must go.” He then kissed Lady Bur- 
jeant, Mr. Clementson, with the Mes- dett, and parted with his family as if 
sengers Wright, Jones, Skelton, he was only leaving town for his 
Blake, &c. continued in Piccadilly, country seat. His brother, Mr. Jones 
in order to execute the Speaker's Burdett, said nothing but deathshould 
Warrant. About eleven on Monday part them, and insisted upon accom- 
morning was judged a favourable op- panying bim, and they went down 
portuvity to make the attempt, and stairs, A dark-coloured glass coach, 
with that view they proceeded to his which had been waiting in Clarges- 
house, from the Gloucester Coffee- strect, since Saturday morning, wag 
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brought to the hall-door, and Sir 
Frances entered it, accompanied by 
his brother, and Mr. Wright, one of 
the messengers of the Louse of Com- 
mons. The military force was now 
very strong, and became concentrated 
around the carriage, which drove up 
Albermarle-street, Bond-street, into 
the New-road, Mary-la-bonne, down 
the City-road, and along Finsbury- 
square, to the Tower, where it arrived 
at twelve o'clock. Two troops of the 
Horse Guards preceded the carriage, 
and several of them rode along-side. 
The 15th Light Dragoons, the Duke 
of Cumberland’s regiment, command- 
ed by Lieut. Col. Grant, immediately 
followed the carriage, and the rear 
was brought up by a very strong body 
of Life Guards. 

Besides the force that accompa- 
nied Sir Francis Burdett, a regiment 
of the Foot Guards proceeded up the 
Strand, about half past eleven, for the 
Tower; and every possible precaution 
was taken to prevent riot and to pre- 
serve the public tranquillity. After 
Sir Francis was safely lodged in the 
Tower the military prepared to re- 
turn to their quarteis, but they 
scarcely set themselves in motion 
when the mud and stones from the 
populace began to play on them in 
showers. Opposite the Trinity-house 
they could endure the assault no 
longer, but charged the multitude 
sword in hand. The firing of the car- 
bines became now pretty general, and 
numbers of the people fell. The con- 
test continued up Fenchurch-street, 
where shot entering the shop of Mr. 
Goodeve, a boot-maker, No. 43, killed 
@ man in conversation with Mr. 
Goodeve at the times Another shot 
penetrated into a carpet warehouse 
opposite, but did no mischief, 

The Bank, the Mansion- house, and 
li the shops in the streets, in the city, 
Mading to the Tower, were closely 
shutup. This was the first instance 
of the Bank being shut up from a 
similar cause, since the riots in 
1780. 

The part of the troops thus assault- 
ed on their return from the Tower, 
was the rear-guard. When the great 
body had passed, the populace were 
eucouraged to fall upon it. The 
troops, after leaving Sir Francis Bur- 
dett at the Tower, did not return 
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through the city, but went.over Lon: 
don-bridge, through St. Geurge’s 
Fields, and over Westminster- bridge, 
to the Horse-guards, &c. where they 
arrived at three o'clock; some of them 
without their bats, and many of them 
bedaubed with mud. 

About six o'clock, a heavy rain com- 
menced, which continued during the 
whole night. It contributed, no 
doubt, materially to the tranquillity 
of the metropolis, by keeping people 
at home, whom a fine night would 
have induced to crowd the streets. 
As many different reports have gone 
abroad, relative to what passed previ- 
ously to the seizure of the Baronet's 
person, the following account, as de- 
livered before the House of Commons 
by the Serjeant at Arms on the night 
of Sir Francis’s committal will be read 
with interest:— 

“On Friday morning, as soon as [ 
received the warrant, | repaired to the 


house of Sir Francis Burdett, iu Pic-. 


cadilly; I knocked at the door, and 
inquired for him, and the answer I re- 
ceived was, that he was not at home. 
[ returned to my own house, and 
wrote a letter to Sir Francis, inform- 
ing him-that 1 had called on him, to 
serve a warrant for his apprehension, 
and to convey him to the Tower. I 
also told him, that it was my wish to 
consult bis convenience as to the time 
and manner of conveying him. This 
letter Lsent by Mr. Ciementson, the 
Deputy-serjeant. Soon after, I was 
told that Sir Francis had been seen 
going towards his house on horseback ; 
1 went back to Piccadilly, and saw 
him. He told me that | might see 
him to-morrow, at eleven, and that, 
in the mean time, he would write to 
the Speaker. I then left him with the 
impression and expectation that he 
would go with me to the Tower at 
eleven o'clock the next day. d 
thought, the quietest way in which 
this could be done was best; and was 
the more ready to give this time, as 
the Speaker had told me, when he 
gave me the warrant, to treat Si: Francis 
with proper delicacy and respect, or 
words to that effect. If I have erred, 
in either doing too much or too little, 
it is from proper motives of delicacy 
and respect, with which I always 
thought it right to treat members ot 
Parliament. If 1 had wished to carry 
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the warrant into effect at that time, I 
could not have done it, on account of 
the large mob assembled round Sir 
Francis’s door. From his house I 
came and reported to the Speaker 
what had passed. He advised me to 
execute my warrant, and at the same 
time to call at the Secretary of State's 
office for any assistance I might think 
necessary. At the Secretary of State's 
office | was detained for a very con- 
siderable time. I then went to Sir 
Francis Burdett’s; I told him I was 
sorry [ must name an earlier hour 
for his removal than that before agreed 
op; [ shewed him the warrant, which 
heread. He said he disputed its le- 
gality, and that he would submit to 
nothing but actual force—that he 
would resist as far as was in his power. 
Upon this I withdrew, as I could not 
at that time effect my purpose. ['went 
to the Secretary of State’s office, to re- 
quest the necessary assistance, and 
saw large mobs at Str Francis's house, 
and in other parts. It was nine 
o'clock, and as no eommunication 
had been made to the Lord Mayor for 
having assistance ready to support us 
going through the city, and we would 
have had no aid, either civil or mili- 
tary, | determined to put the business 
off till half-past six o'clock next morn- 
ing, I went to thé Secretary of State's 
office to arrange what aid I thought 
necessary to enable me to enforce the 
warrant, and [ sent Mr. Clementson 
to the Lord Mayor, to make similar 
arrangements with him for following 
us ‘to the Tower. At half-past six I[ 
went to Sir Francis, accompanied by 
several messengers, and about twenty 
or thirty police-officers. I knocked, 
and was informed by the servant, who 
opened the door, that his master was 
not at home; nor did he know when 
he would return. Imagining that he 
might be at Wimbledon, I went there, 
with two messengers and eight police 
officers, leaving a messenger in the 
hall of the house,in Piccadilly, with 
the warrant, to deliver to Sir Francis, 
in case he came back in our absence. 
At Wimbledon, I was told Sir rancis 
was not there. [| returned to town, 
and went to my own house, where | 
staid some time. Going out to con- 
sult the Speaker, 1 was told that Sir 
Francis bad been seen in the streets. 
I went to his house, and knocked at 
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the door, which was opened a little 
way; there was a great chain across, 
and the servant, saving * You cannot 
come in,’ shut the door. On Sunday 
morning I went again. I knocked 
several times, but could obtain no 
admittance, and withdrew. I waited 
in the neighbourhood all the re- 
mainder of that day and night, leav- 
ing the messengers to watch the vari- 
ous avenues near the house. I thought 
Sir Francis might again coni& ott to 
ride, and {| might have an opporttnity 
of executing the warrant. [ought to 
have mentioned, that, when the lega- 
lity of the warrant was doubted, [ sent 
it to the Attorney-General for his 
opinion, and also to know how far I 
was justifiable in forcibly entering the 
house to execute it. It was this opi- 
nion I received, in consequence of 
which I acted in the manner I did 
this morning. Last night Larranged, 
at the Secretary of State's office, what 
military force was necessary. At ten 
to-day I went to Sir Francis Burdett’s 
with twenty or thirty police-officers, 
and a detachment of cavalry to escort 
the carriage to the Tower. I madea 
forcible entry by the area with the 
police. [left a party of guards in the 
hall; and went with the police into the 
room where Sir Francis was. I told 
him, that, however painful #t was to 
me, I had such a force with meas 
would render resistance in?fectual, 
and called on him to starende® He 
asked to see the warrant; I tald{bim 
it was the same which be had atready 
read. When the carriage was brought 
round, Sir Francis Burdett got into it 
with his brother, Mr. Clementson, 
and a messenger. I went on horse- 
back, and delivered him to the De- 
puty-lieutenant of the Tower. If I 
have either exceeded or fallen short 
of my duty on this occasion, it must 
be considered that the case was un- 
precedented; that resistance was not 
expected; and that I felt a great de- 
gree of delicacy and attention was 
due from me to any nember of the 
House.” 
OnMonday, April 9,the Speaker said, 
he had to acquaint the House, that, 
in consequence of their vote, he had, at 
half-past eight o'clock on Friday morn- 
ing, signed the proper warrant for tak- 
ing Sir. Ffancis Burdett, and convey- 
ing him tothe Tower. He then gave it 
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the Serjeant at Arms, with directions 
not to delay its execution beyond ten 
of the clock. The Serjeant would 
haye to state. to them all the circum- 
stances attendant upon his execution 
of this warrant. Before, however, he 
was culled to the bar for that purpose, 
he had to inform the House, that on 
Friday last he had received a letter 
frem Sir Francis Burdett, on the sub- 
qeck-mpetter of his committal. This 
etter he had no power to dispose of 
himself, but would be directed by the 
House, whether he should read it to 
them or not.—/ Cries of read ! read!) 

Mr. Freemantle wished to know 
when the letter was received ? 

The Speaker, in answer, re-stated, 
that he had received it late on Friday 
evening. He had made notes from 
hour to hour, from the very com- 
mencement of this business, and 
could be most particular in his state- 
ments. The letter was left at his 
house by two gentlemen, at teno'clock. 
They said they waited for an answer; 
to which he replied, that there was no 
answer required. 

The Speaker having taken the plea- 
sure of the House upon the subject, 
proceeded to read the letter, signed 
*«F. Burdett,” and dated ** Piccadilly, 
6th April, 1810.” It was uearly as 
follows:— 

“*Sir,—When I was returned, in 
due form, by the electors of West- 
minster, they imagined they had cho- 
sen me as their trustee in the House 
of.Commons, to maintain the laws 
and liberties of the land. Having ac- 
cepted that trust, [ never will betray 


*“T have also, as a dutiful subject, 
taken an oath of allegiance to the 
King, to obey his laws; and | never 
will consent, by any act of mine, to 
obey any set of men, who, contrary to 
those laws, shall, under any pretence 
whatsoever, assume the power of the 
king. 

** Power and privilege are not the 
same things, and ought not at any 
time to be confounded together. 
Privilege is an exemption from power, 
and was, by law, secured to the third 
branch of the legislature, in order to 
protect them, that they might safely 
protect the people—not to give them 
power to destroy the people. 

** Your warrant, Sir, I believe you 
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know to be illegal. Iknowitto beso, 
To superior force I must submit: I 
will not, and dare not, incur the dan. 
ger of continuing voluntarily to make 
one of any association, or set of men, 
who shall assume, illegally, the whole 
power of the realm, and who have no 
more right to take myself, or any one 
of my constituents, by force, than] 
or they possess to take any of those 
who are now guilty of this usurpation; 
and | would condescend to accept the 
meanest office that would vacate my 
seat, being more desirous of getting 
out of my present association than any 
other man may be desirous of getting 
profitably into it. 

** Sir, this is not a letter in answer 
to a vote of thanks; it is an answer of 
a very different kind. I know not 
what to call it; but, since you have 
begun the correspondence with me, [ 
must beg you to read this my answer 
to those under whose orders you have 
commenced it. , 

“T remain, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 


** Francis BurDett.” 
** Puccadilly, April 6, 1810.” 

The whole of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the House go to prove 
that the authors of the. proceedings 
against Sir Francis Burdett had by no 
means agreed even upon the /egality 
of breaking open his house! 

It was not to be expected that men 
with arms in their hands, on being 
assailed with mud and stones, would 
have acted wholly without passion. 
The Light Dragoons, and the Guards 
iu general, conducted themselves with 
much temper and humanity; these 
gallant fellows had experienced the 
iniseries of war on foreign service; 
they had cheerfully drawn their 
swords in Spain; but felt great reluc- 
tance to shed the blood of their fellow 
subjects, and theretore, when assailed, 
they either passed on without noticing 
the people, or made a shew of punish- 
ment only and fired into theair. But 
some of the Life Guardsmen,” who 
have never seen actual service, and 
are mere parade soldiers, by all ac- 
counts, behaved in a very ditferent 
manner; they were ir:itable in the ex- 
treme; they kept constantly charging 
upon the pavement, singled out, struck 
and pursued many individuals, and 
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even women who had committed no 
other offence than that of crying 
“Burdett for ever,” and repeatedly 
fired directly on thecrowd, making no 
distinction between offenders, and 
persons going upon their business. 
One of the first persons kyown to have 
been killed was W. Bryant, a poor 
bricklaver’s labourer, 60 years of age; 
this was near the Trinity House, Tower 
Hill, whilst passing peacably on his mas- 
ter’s business. A coroner's jury, in the 
city, however, to the surprise of every 
impartial petson, brought in their ver- 
dict, in this case, ‘* justifiable homi- 
cide,” or man-killing, though they 
neither knew who killed the man, or 
whether he was doing any thing by 
which those that killed him could be 
justified. ‘Two juries in Westminster 
have since returned verdicts of ** wed- 
ful murder against Guardsmen un- 
‘known,” upon similar cases? * 

Thomas Ebrall, who is dead in St. 
Thomas's Hospital, took the following 
oath, previons to his decease .—*‘ That 
Idid not molest of provoke the mili- 
tary, either by throwing bricks, stones, 
or dirt, &c. or by hooting and hissing 
at them; or by any other means what- 
ever; nor did I give encouragement 
to others to do so.” Thomas Ebrall 
was a musician by profession, and in 
August last, volunteered dis services 
to assist in landing his Majesty's forces 
on the Island of Walcheren. 

On the part of government, two 
proclamations have been issued; one 


on the 10th states, that a number of 


disorderly persons had, during the 
last four days, assembled in a riotous 
and disorderly manner, and have been 
guilty of many. acts of outrage, at- 
tacking the houses of loyal subjects 
(Lord Castlereagh, &c.) in several 
parts of Westminster; for the dis- 
covery of which, five hundred pounds 
and a pardon is offered. The second 
proclamation of the 12th inst. offers a 
like sum to any one discovering the 
person: who, about twelve o'clock on 
Monday night, April 5, fired a gun or 
pistol off, near Ensign John Stephen 
Cowell, of the Coldstream Foot 
Guards, who was on duty in Old 
Palace Yard, while he was passing the 
passage near St. Margaret’s Church. 
A ball passed through the ensign’s 
hat. 

Some days after, when some obser- 
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vations by Mr. Whitbread were made 
in the Commons, relative to the mur- 
ders committed by the eaegee the 
public first heard from the Treasury 
Bench, that the patience of the troops 
was such, as almost dwindled into pu- 
sillanimity. ‘Near St. James’s-street, 
it was said twenty discharges were 
made upon them by the populace, out 
of an alley, before they fired once in 
return: however, it»was not even pre- 
tended that one of these imaginary 
shots took place. :An investigation 
ov the part of government, it was then 
said, was goingon. A meeting of the 
electors of Westminster on the {7th of- 
April, was supposed to have been at- 
tended by 20,000 persons, who voted 
that a letter should be sent to Sir 
Francis Burdett in the Tower, and 
that the following petition and re- 
monstrance should be sent to the 
Commons, which was accerdingly 
brought up by Lord Cochrane the 
same day :— 
“* To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


“The Petition and Remonstrance of 
the Inhabitant Householders of 
the City and Liberties of West- 
minster, assembled ig New Pa- 
lace-yard, the 17th day of April, 
1810, by the appointment of 
Arthur Morris, Esq. the High 
Bailiff, in pursuance of a Requi- 
sition for that purpose. 

** We, the Inbabitant Householders, 
Electors of the City and Liberties of 
Westminster, feel, most sensibly, the 
indignity offered to this city in the 
person of our beloved representative, 
whose letter to us has fallen under the 
cepsure of your Honourable House ; 
but which, so far from deserving that 
censure, ought, in our opinion, to 
have led vour Honourable House to 
reconsider the subject which he had 
so ably, legally, and constitutionally 
discussed. Weare convinced that no 
one ought to be prosecutor and juror, 
judge or executioner, in his own cause, 
much Jess to assume, accumulate, and 
exercise ail those offices in his own 
person. We are also convinced that 
the refusal of your Llonourable House 
to inquire into the conduct of Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval, then 
two of his Majesty's ministegs, when 
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distinctly charged with the sale of a 
seat in your Honourable House, evi- 
dence of which was offered at the bar 
by a member of your Honourable 
House} and the avowal in sour Hon. 
House, ‘* that such practices were as 
notorious as the sun at noon day,” prac- 
tices, at the bare mention of which, 
the Speaker declared, that our an- 
cestors would have startled with in- 
dignation; and the committal of Sir 
F. Burdett to prison, enforced by mi- 
litary power, are circumstances whith 
render evident the imperious neces- 
sity of an immediate reform in the 
representation of the people. We, 
therefore, most earnestly call upon 
your Honourable House to restore to 
us our representative ; and, according 
to the notice he has given, to fake 
the state of the representation of the 
people into your serious considera- 
tion: a reform in which is, in our 
opinion, the only means of preserving 
the people from military despotism.” 
— Ordered to lie on the table. 
LETTER. 

** Sirn,—We nominated you to be 
our representative without your know- 
ledge, and we ciected you without 
your interference. We were confi- 
dent. that you would perform the du- 
ties of a representative in parliament 
with ability and fidelity. In every 
respect you have not only fulfilled, 
but exceeded our expectations. We 
derive the utmost satisfaction from 
having pointed out to the nation the 
way to be fairly represented. Hlad it 
heen possible that our example could 
have been followed, and a proper re- 
presentation of the people thereby 
produced, the scenes we have lately 
witnessed would not have disgraced 
our country. We understood the 
‘nobleness of your inind, and were con- 
fident that you would not descend to 
barter your trust for a place under 
government, nor be the partizan or 
eader of those who support or reject 
measures just as they happen to be 
preposed on this or that side of the 
House. We feel the indignity that 
has been offered to you; but we are 
not surprised to find, that, when every 
excuse is made for public delinquents, 
the utmost rigour is exercised against 
him who pleads for the ancient and 
constitytional rights of the people. 


You nobly stept forward in defence of 
a fellow-subject unjustly imprisoned: 
and you questioned, with great ability 
and knowledge of the laws, the war. 
rant issued upon that occasion. The 
House of Commons ha.e answered 
your argument, by breaking into your 
house with a military: force, seizing 
your person, and conveying you bya 
large body of troops to the Tower. 
Your distinction between privilege and 
power remains unaltered: the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons are 
for the protection, not for the de- 
struction, of the people. We have 
resolved to remonstrate with the 
House of Commons, on the outrages 
committed under their order, and to 
call upon thein to restore you to your 
seat in parliament, which the present 
state of tle countrys renders more than 
ever necessary, for the furtherance of 
your afid our object, a reform in the 
representation in that House. While 
so many members are collected toge- 
ther by meaus “* which it is not neces 
sary for us to describe,” we cannot but 
entertain the greatest apprehensions 
for the remainder of our liberties; 
and the employment of a military 
force against one of their own body is 
but asad presage of what may be ex- 
rected by those who might, like you, 
iave the courage to stand forward in 
defence of the rights of the people. 
When we reflect on your generous 
exertions to destroy the horrors of 
secret and solitary confinement; to 
mitigate the severity of punishment 
in the army; to prevent the cashiering 
of its officers without cause assigned; 
to restore, for the coin fort of the worn- 
out soldier, the public property con- 
veyed bya job to a private individual; 
to prevent the extension of the barrack 
system, the obvious effect of which is 
to separate the soldier from the citi- 
zen; to prevent the introduction of 
foreign troops; to bring to light an 
atrocious act of tyranny, by whicha 
British sailor was left to perish ona 
barren rock ; and, above all, your un- 
remitted exertions to obtain a full, 
fair, and free representation of the 
people in parliament; when we re- 
fleét on the firmness, the unshaken 
constancy, which you have invariably 
shewn ‘in evil report and good re- 
port ;’ we are eager to express the 
sentiments of gratitude and attach- 
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ment to you with which we are im- 
pressed ; and we are convinced that 
those sentiments are not only felt by 
the inhabitants of this city, but by 
every person throughout the land who 
js not interested in the continuance 
of publie abuses.” 

Letter from Sir Francis Burdett in 

Reply to his Constituents, 


Tower, April 20, 1310. 

Sir Francis Burdett presents his 
respectful compliments to the High 
Bailiff of Westminster, and transmits 
to him his answer to the letter of the 
electors of that city, which he did him 
the honour to present to him this 
morning. 
Arthur Morris, Esq. High Bailiff 

for the City and Liberties of 

Westminster. 


Tower, April 20, 1810. 
GENTLEMEN—If any thing could 
increase or confirm the constant re- 
solution of my life never to betray the 
confidence you’ have placed in me, it 
is the kindness and affection which 
your letter of the 17th testifies to me, 
aud the wisdom and propriety of your 
conduct at the late meeting. 

Ascrupulous adherence to the com- 
mon law of this land, and the wise 
provisions of the ancient statutes, de- 
claratory of that law, which, together, 
form what I understand by, the con- 
stitution, raised our country to an un- 
exampled height of happiness and 
prosperity; and in ai exact .propor- 
tion to the invasion and neglect of 
them has the country declined. 

In defence of these laws and this 
constitution, I smile at auy privation 
to which, personally, I may be sub- 
jected, thinking, as [ do, that life can- 
not so well and so happily, because it 
cannot be so honourablyand usefully, 
expended, as iv defence of this our 
hest inheritance, and in the mainte- 
nance of the good old cause, for which 
liampden died in the field, and Sidney 
and Russell on the scaffold. 

Laws, to be entitled to respect and 
willing obedience, must be pure— 
ust come froma pure soure e—that 
is, from common consent; and through 
an uncorrupt channel—that is, an 
House of Commons freely elected by 
the people. Moreover, they who pay 
the reckoning ought to exainine and 
controul the avcount; and the only 
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controul the people can have, is by 4 
fair representation in parliament.— 
The necessity of obtaining this check, 
by a constitutional reform, is now ac 
knowledged by all, except those who, 
contrary to law, have possessed thems 
selves of a property in the House of 
Commons, by whom this land, this 
England— 

this dear, dear land, 
Dear, for her reputation through the world, 
Is now leas’d cut———-yae 
Like to a tenement, or pelting farm; 
England, bound in with the triumphant 


sea, 

Whose rocky shore beat back the envious 
surge 

Of watery Nepttne, is now bound in with 
shame, 


With inky blots and rotten parchment 
bonds. 


l'rom this foul and traitorous traffie, 
our Borough-monger sovereigns de- 
rive an immense revenue, cruelly 
wrung from the hard hand of honest 
labour. I do, however, now entertain 


an ardent hope, that this degraded and 
degrading system, to which all our 
difficulties, grievances, and dangers 
are owing, will at length give way to 


the moderate, but determined, per- 
severance of a whole united people. 
Magna Charta, and the old law of 
the land, will then resume their em- 
pire—l'reedom will revive—and the 
caterpillars of the state, coiling them- 
selves up in their own, naturally, nar- 
row sphere, will fall off and perish— 
property and political power, which 
the law never separates, will be re- 
united—the king replaced in the 
happy and dignified station, allotted 
him by the constitution—the people 
relieved from the bitterest of all curses, 
the curse of Canaan (that of being the 
servants of servants), and restored to 
their just and indisputable rights. 


To these great, important, and ne- 
cessary purposes, no exertions of mine 
shallever be wanting; without their 
attainment, no effort of mine can 
avail. 

‘Lhe people of England must speak 
out—they must do more—they must 
act; and if, following the example of 
the Eiectors of Westminster, they do 
act in a firm and regular manner, 
upon a concerted plan—ever keeping 
the law and constitution in view— 
they must finally succeed in recover- 
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that to which they are legally entitled 
—the appointment of their own guar- 
dians and trustees, for the protection 
of their own liberty and property. 
They either do this, or they must in- 
evitably fall a sacrifice to one or the 
Other of the most contemptible fac- 
tions that ever disgraced this or any 
other country. 

The question is now at issue; it 
must now be ultimately determined, 
whether we are henceforth to be 
slaves, or be free. Hold to the laws— 
this great country may recover ;—for- 
sake them—and it will certainly pe- 
rish.—I am, Gentlemen, your must 
obedient humble Servant, 


Francis BurDETT. 
‘Te the Electors of Westminster. 


A Coroner’s Inquest has been held 
at the King’s. Head, James-street, 
Westminster, on the body of James 
Pledge, who died in Westminster- 
Hospital, in consequence of a wound 
he received from a pistol, on Saturday 
night, the 7th of April, discharged by 
a soldier of the Life Guards. ‘The 


evidence was given principally by the 


companion of the deceased, who stated 
that about half-past ten he and the 
deceased were standing at the top of 
Church-court, leading into Jermyn- 
street, the street at this timé having 
been nearly cleared of the people as 
far as the top of the Haymarket. 
While they were standing peaceably 
in this situation, two gentlemen ran 
out of Piccadilly, and said, “ the sol- 
diers are coming;” they ran to the 
court; a soldier rode by the top of 
the court, but turning round, on 
seeing the people there, he levelled 
his pistol at them, and shot his com- 
panion. The evidence stated, that at 
the time the pistol was fired, there 
was not the least disturbance in the 
court.—Mr, White, Surgeon, of Par- 
liament-street, who attended the de. 
ceased, stated that in passing ‘up 
Yorke-street, St. James’s-square, on 
‘Saturday night, he was met by some 
women running down the street, ex- 
claiming that a n.an was shot in Jer- 
myn-street. Mr. White saw a number 
~ of people assisting in carrying off the 
man, who was taken to an apothecary’s 
house in the street; that he went to 
the house and found a bullet had en- 
tered the left side, which he discover- 
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ed lying near the spine, from whence 
he extracted it. Mr. White sent the 
man to Westminster Hospital, where 
every possible assistance was admi- 
nistered; that for three or four days 
the bad symptoms yielded to medical* 
treatment, but that on Thursday 
se'nnight the patient began to sink, 
and expired the next day. The de- 
ceased was 18 years of age, the son of 
a bricklayer, residing in Yorke-street, 
The jury returned a verdict of — 
Wilful murder against a Life Guards. 
man unknown. 9 

On Wednesday, April 18, a Co- 
roner’s Inquest was held at St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, on the body of Thomas 
Ebrall, who was killed in Mr. Good- 
eve’s shop, Mincing- lane, on Monday, 
the 9th instant. Mr. Goodeve stated, 
that when the first part of the soldiers 
had passed his house, there were net 
more then twenty people assembled 
near his shop, and those were neither 
hissing nor throwing stones. As soon 
as the rear guard had passed his win- 
dow, four or five of them turned 
round and fired: at this time he did 
not see any person near his shop. He 
forced his family into the cellar. The 
deceased was standing by his side in 
the shop. He observed one soldier in 
sarticular turn his horse round, and 
evel his piece at his window; the 
window broke, and the glass hit his 
face; at the same instant the deceased 
fell—Thomas Woolcot met with the 
deceased at the corner of Mincing- 
lane, and stood with him near the 
boot-maker’s shop. All was very 
quiet in that quarter. After the rear 
guard had passed, four or five of the 
soldiers turned round and fired; he 
by this time missed the deceased, and 
he supposed he must have gone into 
the shop. After the firing com- 
menced, every one near Mr. Good- 
exe's shop went away, except himself 
and one or two others; he did not go, 
because he did not believe they were 
firing with ball. He stood against Mr. 
Goodeve’s shop-window until a ball 
struck it, and on looking in, he saw 4 
man lying on the floor wounded, 
whom he knew to be the deceased. 
At the time the pistol was fired, there 
were not more than two beside bim- 
self. Neither hissing, nor any other 
insult was offered to the soldiers near 
him. On going,to procure a surgeon 
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to assist Mr. Ebrall, another pistol 
was fired, the ball from which passed 
so near him that he took shelter ina 
shop. He observed several of the 
soldiers with mud and dirt on them. 
The people assembled in Fenchurch- 
street, near Mark-lane, he believed 
not to be more than from forty to fifty. 
The instant the soldiers began to fire, 
about half of the above number ran 
up Star-court, and he saw one of the 
Life Guards go and deliberately fire 
upon it. Mr. Elliot, a druggist, who 
lives in Fenchurch-street, saw some 
of the mob ~with brick-bats, and saw 
them throw them at the soldiers, but 
this was not near the shop where the 
deceased was killed. He saw two sol- 
diers fire, when they had nothing that 
he saw to fire at; and he had a strong 
suspicion that one of them was the 
person that shot the deceased.—T ho- 
inas Lycett was at a two-pair of stairs 
window; hesaw seventeen or eighteen 
young men throw something at the 
soldiers, but this was not near where 
the deceased was shot. Witness 
heard the soldiers who formed the 
rear guard repeatedly called on to 
join the ranks, but they did not obey. 
He noticed one foot passenger walking 
along very quietly, when one of the 
rear guard, apparently in a rage, 
levelled his pistol at him, and pulled 
the trigger, but it missed fire; he then 
re-cocked it, and fired again at the 
passenger, but fortunately missed him. 
The ball went through the shop-win- 
dow of Mr. Phillips, an auctioneer. 
He proved that there was no disturb- 
ance at any time near the shop of Mr. 
Goodeve, occasioned by the people. 
—Mr. Thornton, Mr. Swan, and Mr. 
Wilson, of Fenchurch-street, corro- 
borated the evidence of Mr. Lycett.— 
Mr. Shelton summed up the evidence, 
and laid much stress on the evidence 
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of Mr. Goodeve, who had positively 
sworn that a particular, soldier had 
fired into the shop, when there was.no 
apparent cause to justify it. ,The 
jury retired for about five minutes, 
and brought in a verdict of wi/ful 
murder against a soldier in the rear of 
the Life Guards, that passed through 
Fenchurch-strect, about one o'clock, on 
Monday, the 9th of April. 


DraTus IN anD NEAR London. 


Aged 56, Mr. William Howell, up- 
wards of twenty years master of Gar- 
raway’s coffee-house. * Mr. Howell, by 
habits of industry and attention, raised 
himself from narrow circumstances to 
a state of comparative opulence. His 
manners, however, were stil! unaffect- 
ed, and his tongue was truly the index 
of his mind. 

Mr. H. Cavendish, worth one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand pounds ; 
seven hundred thousand of which are 
bequeathed to Lord George Caven- 
dish, two hundred thousand to the 
Earl of Besborough, and the remainder 
in legacies to other branches of the 
Devonshire family. He was, the 
a. gg holder of Bank Stock in Eng- 
and. 

Mr. Gilbert Pidcock, of the Me- 
nageric, Exeter ‘Change, aged 67. 

InCharles-street, St. James’s-square, 
aged 51, John Hoppner, Esq. one of 
the Royal Academicians. The Prince 
of Wales has been pleased to appoint 
W. Owen, Esq. to be portrait-painter 
to his Royal Highness in his room. 

At St. Martin’s watch-house, the 
celebrated and well-known character, 
Sir Harry Dimsdale, many years repre- 
sentative for the ancient borough of 
Garrett. 

Sir. W. Justins, priater of ‘‘ The 
County Chronicle.” 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 

A" a meeting of gentlemen and 

_freeholders of this county, to 
take into consideration the propriety 
of voting an address to George Van- 
sittart and Charles Dundas, Esqrs. the 
county Members, to beg their en- 
deavours to get repealed or amended 
several oppressive clauses in the As- 

Usiversat Mac. Vor, XIII. 


sessed Tax Acts, Mr. Deare, of Wal- 
tham, was unanimously called_to the 
chair. The several obnoxious clauses 
were then read, and discussed.—On 
the clause respecting Surveyors and 
Inspectors, the meeting were of opi- 
nion, that Surveyors ought to be re- 
sidents in their districts, and receive 
a salary, and by no means have parti- 
aX 
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cipation in a surcharge—-they should 
take an oath to inspect assessments, 
and to use their authority in obtain- 
ing full and perfect returns. Their 
duty should be, if they see reason to 
object to any return, to wait on the 
party, and give notice, if it is not 
amended, they must apply to the 
commissioners, where the defaulter 
should be liable to a moderate fine, or 
surcharge for the subject omitted. 
Surveyors to be subject to a fine for 
a wanton or vexatious summons or 
surcharge. Inspectors should be al- 
together removed as useless, vexatious, 
and expensive characters. 


Died.) At Wallingford, William 
Mayne, Esq. seven times mayor, and 
father of the corporation of that bo- 
erough. Under a gradual decay of 
hodily health, he sustained a mind 
that was at all times firm and serene; 
with pious resignation to the will of 
God, and humble confidence in bis 
Redeemer, he yielded to the last con- 
flict of suffering nature in the 65th 
year of hisage. Benevolent as a man, 
upright as a magistrate, affectionate 
as a relation, and orderly as a Chris- 
tian; the-loss of such acharacter, and 
such he was, is duly regretted in the 
town, and by the established church, 
of which he wasa faithful member. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

The inhabitants of Greytree have 
voted six pieces of plate to as many 
commissioners of that county under 
the Property Tax Acts, as have pa- 
triotically refused to put in practice 
the retrospective surcharges of the in- 
spector, by submitting an appeal to 
the Barons of the Exchequer, who 
decided “* that the agents of the re- 
venue had no power to re-open, at 
avy indefinite period, a tax account, 
which, according to every known and 
legal form, nad been previously com- 
pleted and filled.” 


KENT. 
The schools established in this 
county, upov the principles of Joseph 


Lancaster, increase astonishingly. 
That at Dover, established by J. Jack- 
son, Esq. has already been productive 
of much good. The children, mostly 
belonging to sea-faring people, it was 
said, *‘ if you can bring these boys 
into order, you can do any thing.” 
This, however, was accomplished with 


( Aprit 


small exertion by one of J. Lancaster's 
lads, only seventeén years of age. 
This school consists of more than 999 
boys, many of whom have learnt to 
read and write. The cities of Can- 
terbury and Rochester have followed 
these examples. In the first, what is 
called ‘*‘ A Royal Free School,” has 
been established, with the sanction of 
the mayor, aldermen, the members, 
and deputy-lieutenant of the county, 
Among the subscribers are General 
Cartwright, aid-du-camp to the King, 
and several military officers. Flere 
the children amaunt to 400. At Ro- 
chester the number of children amount 
to above half of the former ; but great 
credit is due to the committee foP 
their philanthropic zeal in promoting 
the education of the poor, by precept 
and example. 
LANCASHIRE. 

A great improvement has recentl 
been made in the cultivation of mars 
and moss lands in the townships of 
Overton, Middleton, Heaton, and 
Heysham, from the discovery of a bed 
of sea sand, of an unknown depth, ly- 
ing about three feet below the surface 
of the earth. The farmers dig pits in 
the form of mari-pits, and after taking 
off the soil and a stratum of blue clay, 
about two feet and a half deep, they 
arrive at the sand, which, being spread 
upon the surface of the earth, mixes 
with, and loosens the soil before it is 
too stiff for agricultural purposes, and 
converts it into the best kind of arable 
land, being capable of bearing four or 
five successive crops of grain without 
manure. 


Died.] Alexander Douglas, Esq. 
of the Old-hall, near Manchester. 
His ancestor Alexander Douglas, of 
Reath, near Yorkshire, whose posses- 
sions in that county were granted 
to him by James I. on his coming 
into England. He raised and equip- 

ed, at his own expence, a troop of 
oe Sed for the service of Charles I. 
On his march vo join the royal forces, 
by a detachment from Cromwell's 
army, he was intercepted, and made 
prisoner. Having eflected his escape 
into one of his own woods, he was 
there, for a long time, concealed and 
supported by a faithful servant. Af- 
ter the restoration of Charles II. many 
but fruitless applications were made 
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to that ungrateful monarch for the 
recovery of his confiscated estates. 
Mr. Douglas, on the female side, was 
descended from Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester and Lord 
Chancellor of England. His mother, 
the last surviving relative of his blood, 
was daughter to Mr.Gardiner, of 
Healing, near Croydon in Surrey; 
which mansion was originally built 
by the Bishop, and to which Queen 
Elizabeth, in one of her progresses, 
on a visit to that palace, gave the 
name of Healing, or All Heal, from 
the salubrity of thespot. Sand-place, 
near Dorking, was also a mansion of 


“the above gentleman, whose sister was 


married to the Right Hon. Arthur 
Onslow, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The only surviving bro- 
ther is the Rev. James Douglas, well 
known by his valuable publications, 
the “* Nenia Britannica,” ‘“‘ Theory 
of the Earth,” ‘** Treatise on Celts,” 
&e. &c. 
NORFOLK. 

Died.) Aged 72, Mr. HenryTilney, 
of Harleston, Norfolk, upwards of 40 
years master of the Mathematical 
School in that town, which he con- 
ducted with a most conscientious re- 
gard for the improvement and future 
welfare of his pupils; and in honour 
tothe memory of this worthy man, 
some of the first mathematicians of 
the present day received their rudi- 
ments of education under his care. 
He was of a very humane and chari- 
table disposition ; and in his religious 
principles firmly attached to. the 
church of England. No man ever 
lived more respected, nor died more 
sincerely regretted. Mr. Tilney was 
descended from an ancient family of 
that name in Norfolk. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Died.|) Deborah Derby, widow of 
Samuel Derby, of Colebrook Dale, 
Shropshire, aged about 58. This 
worthy woman had been a very ac- 
ceptable minister among the Society 
of Friends for 30 years, and had de- 
voted herself to promote the cause of 
religion and virtue with unremitting 
zeal; but she was by no means fet- 
tered by any sectarian prejudices ; for, 
believing that ‘the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation, hath ap- 
peared unto all men,” it was her ear- 


nest labour and desire that all mea 
wouldiattend to this divine grace, and 
conform their lives and actions to its 
pure teachings ; for she believed that 
*‘in every nation, kindred, tongue, 
and people, those who fear God and 
wish righteousness are accepted of 
him.” This enlarged view of the 
Christian dispensation induced her to 
appoint religious meetings in her tra- 
vels among her friends (which were 
very frequent), for those of other soci- 
eties, which were often very large; and 
the love of the gospel, with which she 
was eminently endued, rendered her 
services particularly acceptable a- 
mong those who did not profess with 
her. She paid a religious visit to the 
meetings of the Friends in America 
(leavingy the plenty and accommoda- 
tior f this world, in which she 
abounded), with earnest desires to 
promote the great cause of Christia- 
nity in those remote regions. Her 
whole life was devoted to this une ob- 
ject; but in the midst of ber religious 
engagements she preserved so inuch 
calmness, meekness, and tesignation, 
that she irresistibly engaged the affec- 
tions of those who were favoured with 
her company. The last time the wri- 
ter of this saw her, was at her own 
abode at Colebrook Dale, five months 
ago. He, with others, breakfasted 
with her; and after breakfast a chap- 
ter in the Holy Scriptures was read 
(a practice much recommended b 
the Society of Friends); after whic 
she addressed the company in-a very 
solemn and affectionate manner. She 
had been for some time in a declining 
state of health, and was apprehensive 
of her approaching dissolution, which 
she waited for with humble resigna- 
tion, praying that He whom she had 
edrnestly endeavoured to serve would 
support her to the end; and at length 
she gently sunk into the arms of death, 
as if asleep. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The following is an extract of a 
letter, dated Kingsdowne, near Bris- 
tol, April 17:— 

** Sir Vicary Gibbs, the Attorney- 
General of England and Recorder of 
Bristol, has arrived in thfs city, for 
the purpose of presiding in his offi- 
cial capacity at our assizes. About 
the middle of the last week, a letter 
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was thrust under the Council House 
door, containing sentiments of the 
strongest nature, and yesterday morn- 
ing ou: chief magistrate received one 
signed by six fictitious names, de- 
claring that a secret society existed, 
who had resolved that Sir Vicary 
should not come into the city alive, 
or, if he did chance to escape, that 
their vengeance would reach him ere 
he quitted the town; this letter was 
forwarded to Sir Vicary Gibbs, with 
arequest from the mayor, that he would 
enter early, in consequence of which 
he arrived here full three hours sooner 
than usual, and in disguise—W hat a 
dignified situation for the Attorney- 
General!!! Lettegs were posted about 
the city, in which his votes on the 
Duke of Yorke’s business, the Wal- 
cheren expedition, and Sir Francis 
Burdett’s committal, were stated as 
recommendations to his fellow-citi- 
zens, and entreating them to pay him 
proper respect; this, as was to be ex- 
pected, only served to fan the flame, 
and when the recorder arrived, about 
half-past four, he was received with 
one universal hiss, execrations poured 
in from all quarters, and the air rang 
with cries of *‘ Burdett for ever ;” but 
our magistrates having enforced the 
attendance of a large body of con- 
stables, no personal violence was at- 
tempted. He then proceeded to the 
Guildhall, opened the court, and ad- 
journed to the Council House, from 
whence the cavalcade removed to the 
Mayoralty House in Queen-s(uare, 
accompanied by the howlings of the 
mob: when they reached that place, 
oyster-shells and other missile articles 
were thrown at the carriage inclosing 
the Attorney-Geperal, who hung back 
inacorner. On descending from the 
carriage, many stones were hurled 
from the mob, one of which nearly 
struck Sir Vicary on the head, and 
after they had proceeded to the in- 
terior of the mansion, several windows 
were broke; a large body of additional 
constables were sworn ip, which served 
to keep the populace in awe, but in 
the interim the Council House was 
attacked, and all the windows broke; 
the Guildhall shared the same fate, 
and all the jamps in the principal 
streets were demolished. Our cor- 
poration has issued a proclamation, 
oftering a reward of fifty pounds for 
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the discovery of offenders. ‘The At. 
torney-General slept out of town last 
—_ at his brother’ house, Red- 
and.” 


Died.| At a very advanced age, 
Dame Barbara Mostyn, only daughter 


and sole heiress of Sir George Browne, - 


bart. of Kiddington, in Oxfordshire, 
by Lady Barbara Lee, sister to the 
Earl of Litchfield. Her Ladyship 
was first married to Sir Edward Mos- 
tyn, bart. of Talacre, in Flintshire, by 
whom she had the present baronet, Sir 
Pyers Mostyn, and Charles Browne 
Mostyn, of Kiddington-house. By her 
second husband, Kdward Gore, esq. 
of Barrow-court, near Bristol, whom 
she has survived some years, she has 
left, likewise, two sons, William Gore 
Langton, esq. of Newton-park, near 
Bristol, M.’P. and Colonel of the Ox- 
fordshire Militia, and the Rev. Charles 
Gore, of Basing-park, in Hampshire. 
Her Ladyship was paternally descend- 
ed from a younger brother of the first 
Lord Viscount Montague, of Cow- 
drey house, Sussex ; which noble and 
ancient family became extinct in the 
male line by the untimely death of the 
last Viscount, a few years since, in 
venturously attempting to shoot the 
falls of Schauff hausen, in Switzerland. 
The active benevolence of Lady 
Mostyn, and the unaffected politeness 
of her manners, endeared her to all 
who had the pleasure of knowing her; 
and after her increasing age and its 
consequent infirmities confined her to 
a narrow circle of acquaintance, the 
ease and vivacity of her epistolary 
correspondence rendered her letters 
highly acceptable to distant friends. 
She retained her faculties unimpaired 
almost to the last; and exchanged 
this life for a better, full of years, re- 
spected and beloved. Her remains 
were deposited in the family-vault in 
Kiddington church. * 


SUFFOLK. 


Died.) At Ipswich, William Bee- 
ston Coyte, M.D. F.L.S. He united, 
to a benevolent disposition, much 
urbanity of manners. He published, 
in 1793, a work entitled, ‘* Hortus 
Botanicus Gippovicensis; or, a Cata- 
logue of ' the Plauts, &c. cultivated in 
the Botanic Garden at Ipswich;” to 
which was added, some judicious o0- 
servations on Suffolk grasses. ‘ 
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DEATH ABROAD. 

Died.] On the 7th of March, Ad- 
miral Lord Collingwood. The Ne- 
reus frigate arrived on Monday, April 
i7th at Portsmouth from Gibraltar. 
His lordship died on board his flag- 
ship the Ville de Paris, off Minorca, 
from whence she sailed on the pre- 
ceding day on her way to England. 
Lord Collingwood had been seriously 
indisposed for several months, and re- 
cently obtained leave to come home 
for the purpose of re-establishing his 
health. Sir C. Cotton was appointed 
to suceeed him in the command of 
the feet on the Mediterranean station. 
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Lord Collingwood succeeded Lord 
Nelson in this station, and for the last 
five years, he had scarcely set foot on 
shore. For his services in the battle 
of Trafalgar, in which he was second 
in command, his Majesty conferred 
on him the rank of a Baron. His 
lordship, had nearly attained his 60th 
vear, and was born in the county of 


Northumberland; he died of a stop-- 


page of the pylorus, or inferior aper- 
ture of the stomach, and for some 
time was incapable of taking any sus- 
tenance whatever. {For the life and 
portrait of the gallant Admiral, see 
Universal Magazine for March 1806. } 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 


Marcu 25, to APRIL 24, 1810,. inclusive. 
[Extracted from the London Gazette.}-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


DAMS E. G. High-street, St. Mary- 

Je-bonne, apothecary, (Becket and 
Co. Broad-street), Anderson G and Eades 
G.H. Bridge-yard Wharf, Tooley-street, 
merchants, (Palmer and Co. Copthall-co.). 
Addis C. New Boswell-court, money-scri- 
vener, (Hindman, Dyer’s-court). 


Bennett T. Liverpool, merchant, ( Win- 
dle, John-street, Bedford-row). Boyd T. 
Maida-hill, Edgware-road, shopkeeper, 
(Jeves, Charlotre-street). Brandon I. and 
Cortissos S. Leadershall-street, merchants, 
(Swain & Co. Old Jewry). Ball J. Adam- 
street, Adelphi, auctioneer, (Greenhill, 
Gray’s-Inn-square). Banton E. Walsall, 
Stafford, sadier’s ironmonger, (Turner: and 
Co, Bloomsbury-square). Baker J. Sea- 
coal-lane, press-joiner, (Hudsen, Wink- 
worth-bwildings). Brown R. W. Lambeth- 
merchant. ‘Hill, RoodJane). Bart W. 
dil-mercaant, (Sherwood, Cushion-court) 
Barber VW Alnwick, Northumberland, 
brewer, (Flexney, Chancery-lane). 

Clonacy N. Liverpool, merchant, (Mid- 
dlecroit, Gray’s-Inn). Chapman W. Be- 
verley, linen-draper, (Hall, Beverley). 
Colleus W. Fransham, near Farnham, 
potter, (Turner, Edward-street, Cavendish- 
square). Cox J. and Smith J. Manches- 
ter, auctioneer, (Willis and Co Warnford- 
court). Cox E. Olveston, shopkeeper, 
(Meredith and Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Castle 
A. Furnival’s-Inn, money-scrivener, (Hill, 
Rood-lane). 


Dalley C. Manchester, lace-manufactu- 
rer, (Willis, Waruford-court).- Dongworth 
J. Grove-str. Commercial-road, and Amer 
T. Stepney, builders, (Rutson, Wellclose- 
sq.). DavisW’. Cradley, Worcester,gun-bar- 
tel-maker, (Strong and Co. Lincoln’s Inn). 


Drury W. Canterbury, victualler, (Wim- 
burn and Co. Chancery-lane). Davies J. 
Ledbury, glass and earthenwareman, (Pew- 
triss, Gray’s-Inn). Dixon M. Borongh- 
High-street, hep-merchant, (Day and Co. 
Lime-stieet). Davis J. Hereford, cornfac- 
tor, (Brown and Co. Gray’s-Inn). 

Fallon A. Hart-street, wine-merchant, 
(Chapman and Co, St. Mildred’s-court). 
Forest J. Chester, cotton- dealer, (Avison, 
Hanover-st. Liverpool). Fildes B. Upton- 
upon-Severn, builder, (Whitcombe & Co, 
Gloucester). Fleming H. Hanway-street, 
jeweller, (Hodgson, Clement’s-Inn). Felton 
J. West Thurrock, Essex, baker, (Aubrey, 
Tooke’s-court), Foulkes J. Hackney- 
road, builder, (Rutson, Wellclose-square). 
Foy W. Beech-street, Jinen-draper, (Nind, 
Throgmorten-street). Fairfield J. and J. 
Buckley, Ligerpool, merchants, (Black- 
stock, St. Mildred’s-court). 

Gough W. Cranbourne-street, mercer, 
(Turner, Edward-street). Gorsuch T. Pe? 
ter-street, cheesemonger, (Pullen, Fore-st.), 
Griffiths W. Westwood, Wilts, dyer, ( Wil- 
liams, Red Lion-square). 

Horwood J. Woodchester-Park-Mill, 
Gloucester, miller, (Whitcombe and Co, 
Serjeant’s Inn) Hamilton J. Bristol, mer- 
chant, (Tarrant, Chancery-lane). Hooker 
T. Mary-le-bonne-street, grocer, (Steven- 
ton, Checquer-court). De la Hault C, 
Birmingham, Spanish leather-dresser, (Ros- 
ser and Co. Bartlett’s-buildings). Holt S. 
Manchester, grocer, (Wilson, Greville-st.). 
Henzell G Little Fast-cheap, underwriter, 
(Sherwood, Cushion-court), Hartley J. 
Manchester, grocer, (Kay and Co. Man- 
chester). Hern W. Hincksey, Berks, vic- 
tualler. Harrison G. Manchester, mer- 
chant, (Birkett, Bond-court, Walbrook). 
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Ingham F. Norland, Halifax, clothier, 
(Willis and Co. Warnford-court). Rene 
de Joachim L. Bowling-green-buildings, 
distiller, (Wadeson and Co. Austin-friars). 
Inman J. Kent-road, broker, (Briant, Cop- 
tha!l-court). 

Kruse A. Union-court, Broad-street, mer- 
chant, (Palmer and Co. Copthall-court). 
King W. Bream’s-buildings, cabinet-maker, 
(Wasbrough, Warnford-court. Knight J. 
Wiis, clothier, (Jamss, Gray’s-Inn-square). 

Littlejohn J. J. Gosport, mercer, (Bleas- 
dale, New-Inn). Lloyd W. Chester, chair- 
miker, (Milne and Co. Temple). Long J. 
Depttord, victualler, (Pearson, Elm-court). 
Lucas J. Bromsgrove, Worcester, dealer in 
timber aud malt, (J. and W. Richardson, 
New-Inn). Luke T. Exeter, brewer, 
(Loxley, Cheapside). Lomas D. Watford, 
corn merchant, (Francis and Co. New-sq.). 


Moore H. Radcliffe-highway, victualler, 
(Fothergill, Clifford’s-Inn). Moseley D. 
Wakefield, innkeeper, (Clarkson, Essex- 
street). Moloy J. Monmouth-str. clothes- 
salesman, (Coote, Austin-friars). Maggs 
G. Bristol, linen-draper, (Tilson, Chathain- 
place). Mellor S. E. Liverpool, cotton- 
dealer, (Avison, Hanover-street, Liverpool). 
Mayhew R. Stutton, Suffolk, miller, (Tay- 
Jor, Southampton-buildings). Maclean J. 
Old Change, victualler, (Howell, Sion Col- 
lege-gardens). Marshal C. Ratcliffe-squ. 
mariner, (Sherwood, Cushion-court). Mor- 
ris J. Maple, boat-builder, (Willisand Co. 
Warnford-court). 

Pawlett D. Nottingham, tallow-chan- 
dier, (Bromley and Co. Holborn-court), 
Parkin J. Sheffield, innkeeper, (Chambre, 
Chapel-street, Bedford-row). Pearson J. 
Bath, hosier, (Shephard and Co. Bedford- 
row). Potter W. Nottingham, grocer, 
(Taylor, Field-court,Gray’s-Inn). Palmer 
TT. Bristol, jeweller, (Gabell, Lincoln’s- 
Inn). ,Phillips F. Shaftesbury, shopkeeper, 
(Pearson & Son, Pump-court). Perkins A. 
Stamford, grocer, (Thompson, Stamford). 
Prance G. Swansea, linen-draper, (Jenkins 


(Apri 


and Co. New-Inn). Page J. Ho 
butcher, (Platt, Tanbeld-court), meets 

Riddiford W. Uley, Gloucester, clothier 
(Price and Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Roose J” 
Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, John-str.), 
Reynolds W. Cheshunt, (Coppard, Baptist. 
Chambers). Rippon T. Honiton, confec- 
tioner, (Rippon, London-road). Russell 
W.G. Fleet-market, dealer and chapman 
(Dalston, Took’s-court). Robertson R 
‘Stourbridge, druggist, (Strong and Co. Lin. 
coln’s Inn). Rady G. Great St. Helen’s 
Chambers, merchant, (Druce Billiter-sq.), 

Spencer W. F. Gosport, mercer, (Dyne, 
Serjeant’s-Inn). Smythe R. Tottenham, 
money-scrivener, (Winbolt, Fore-street), 
Stevens J. and Baker E. Whitcombe-str, 
brewers, (Reynolds, Castle-street). Serres 
J. T. Queen-street, picture-frame-dealer, 
(Warrand and Co. Castle-court). Shafe 
J. Shoe-lane, copper-plate-maker, (Pullen, 
Fore-street). Sturley T. Swaffham, Nor. 
folk, upholder, (Sweet and Co, King’s. 
Bench-Walks). Stafford A. Stealey-bridge, 
Ashton-under-Line, shopkeeper, (Clarke 
and Co. Chancery-lane). Scott A. and 
Purves T. St. Mary-Axe, merchants, (Hack- 
ett, Chancery-lane). 

Taylor D. Great Totham, Essex, grocer, 
(Carter, Staple-Inn). Taylor T. City-road, 
victualler, (Allingham, St. John’s-square). 
Taylor D. Mile-end-road, cabinet-maker, 
(West, Red Lion street). 

Vaughan J. Braunston-quay, near Da- 
ventry, merchant, (Marson, Church-row, 
Newington-Butts). 

White A. Westmorland-place, merchant, 
(Hughes and Co. King's-Bench-Walk). 
Wharton G. Northowram, calico-manufac- 
turer, (Evans, Hatton-garden). Waller 
T. Canterbury-place, Lambeth, tallow- 
chandler, (Meymott, Burrow’s-buildings). 
West R. Oxford.«treet, draper, (Mason, 
Foster-lane). Wagner F. Uxbridge, clo- 
thier, (Gale and Son, Bedford-street).— 
Whitehead T. and T. Failsworth, cotton- 
manufacturer, (Willis and Co. Warnford- 
court). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
April 21, 1810. 


Grand Junction Canal, 250/. per share. 
Wilts and Berks ditto, 59/. ditto. 
Kennet and Avon ditto, 46/. ditto. 
Huddersfield ditto, 40/. ditto 
Lancaster ditto, 25/. 10s. ditto 

Grand Surrey ditto, 80/. ditto. 
Croydon ditto, 507 ditto 

Imperial Fire Insurance, 75/. ditto 
Globe Fire and Life ditto, 128/. ditto 


L. Wotre and 


Albion ditto, 601. ditto 

Rock Life Assurance, 6s. per share prem. 
London Dock, 130/. per cent. 
West-India ditto, 175/. ditto. 

East India ditto, 1357. ditto. 

Commercial ditto, 92/. per share prem. 
East London Water Works, 232/. per sh. 
West Middlesex ditto, 180/. ditto 

Kent ditto, 437. per share prem. 


Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE continuance of warm sunshine has entirely changed the appearance of the 

grain, occasioned by the long prevalence of cold easterly winds and sharp frosty 
nights. Vegetation, in general, which had been considerably checked by the same 
causes, has also put on a new appearance. The sowing of spring wheat has commenced 
favourably. ‘The importations of grain stock from the continent, particularly from 
France, continue, and have lately been upon the increase. In the corn markets, the 
fluctuations in the prices have not been remarkable: wheat fetches from 68s. to 80s. 
per quarter; rye, 40s. to 52s.; barley, 50s. to 48s.; oats, 22s. to 30s. 

The ewes have, in general, lambed down pretty favourably, from the season being 
mostly mild. Fattening stock continue high in price. Sheep have not been so nume- 
rous in the markets as might have been expected; mutton, of course, continues high. 
Hay remains high in price, fetching from 41. 10s. to 61. 10s. per load. 

Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4s. 8d. to Ss. Od. ;—Mutton, 4s. 8d. to 
és, 0d's—Veal, 5s. Od. to 7s. Od. ;—Pork, 5s. Od. to 7s. Od. 


Middlesex, April 25. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended April 14, 1810. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat Barley | Oats Wheat) Rye , Barley 
3. 6) 28s, & s:; dis. d.ls. 
Middsx.|107 41 32 esOX 000005561108 47 44 
Surrey {110 35 Kent ...+.ee0| 99 58 41 
Hertford} 98 Sussex -s..-..{106 43 
Bedford |105 Suffolk ....e0l 99 40 
Huntin. |103 Cambridge ....|102 37 
Northa. |103 Norfolk .....-] 95 35 
Rutland} 95 Lincoln ......| 91 388 
Leicest.| 99 MIME. cdcwe dest OE 39 
Notting.| 98 Durham ......| 99 51 
Derby | 91 Northumberland] 82 41 
Stafford {104 Cumberland ..} 96 50 
Salop |111 Westmorland . .| 102 51 
Herefor.}116 Lancaster ....| 99 55 
Wor'st. | 117 Chester ......| 96 56 
Warwic|117 PURE 040400601107 59 
Wilts {109 Denbigh ..../107 58 
Berks (112 SpAnglesea ...... 
Oxford |114 Carnarvon ....| 94 
Bucks |107 21)/Merioneth ....| 94 
Brecon |116 2Cardigan......| 94 
Montgo.|107 Pembroke ....| 88 
Radnor. |122 41\Carmarthen,...j104 
Glamorgan ....\110 
Gloucester ..../127 
Somerset 120 
Average of England and Wales. |WMonmouth ....}124 
Wheat 104s. 11d. ; Rye 58s. 3d.; Barleyf{Devon 111 
47s. 4d.; Oats 28s. Sd.3  Beansj/Cornwall 107 
50s, 11d.; Pease 57s. 2d.; Oatmealf{Dorset........|116 
483, 9d. BIOGRS ba<covestlio 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from MARCH @8, to APRIL 24, 1810. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. \ 2 and 5 - 129160 and 70 


5 and 10 - 43]70 and 80 
| 10 and 20} - 37180. .and 90 
?20.and 30 84] 90 and100 
f so aud 40 - 133 
Peck Loaf, 5s.2d. 53s.2d, 53.2d. 5s 2d. 40 and 50 - 151 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb } 50 and 60. 129 


Males 646 Males, 698? ,.,,- 
Females 639 t 1285 | Females 617 ' 1915 
Wheredfhavedied under two years vld 367 


Between 
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